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TALES FROM SHAKESPEAR. 



TALE THE ELEVENTH. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS 

WELL. 

Bertram, count of Rossillon, had newly 
come to his title and estate, by the death of his 
father. The king of France loved the father of 
Bertram, and when he heard of his death, he 
sent for his son to come immediately to his 
royal court in Paris-, intending, for the friend- 
ship he bore the late count, to grace young Ber- 
tram with his especial favour and protection. 
. Bertram was living with his mother, the wi- 
dowed countess, when Lafeu, an old lord of the 
French court, came to conduct Bertram to the 
kii]^. The king of France was an absolute 
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2 ilLL*S WELL 

monarcbi and the invitation to court was In the 
form of a royal mandate, or positive command, 
which no subject of what high dignity soever 
might disobey ; therefore though the countess, in 
parting with this dear son, seemed a second time 
to bury her husband, whose loss she had so 
lately mourned, yet she dared not to keep him a 
single day, but gave instant orders for his de- 
parture. Lafeu, who came to fetch him, tried 
to comfort the countess for the loss of her late 
lord, and her sop's sudden absence ; and he said> 
in a courtier's flattering manner, thai the king 
was so kind a prince, she would find in his ma- 
jesty- i husband, and that he would be a father 
to her son : meaning only that the good kitig 
would befriend the fortunes of Bertram. Lafeu 
told the countess that the king had fallen into a 
sad malady, which was pronounced by his phy-»> 
sicians to be incurable* The lady expressed 
great sorrow on hearing this account of the 
king's ill health, and said, she wished the father 
of Helena (a young gentlewoman who was pre- 
sent in attendance upon her) were Uving, for 
that she doubted not be could have cured faii 
majesty of his disease* And she told Lofeii 
something of the history of Helena^ saying die 
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was the OfUy d&ughtdr of tht fatuous physician 
Gerard At Narboti, 6nd that he had tecom- 
mended his d^ttghm to her €«rt vthtti he Wad 
dying, ao that since his death ^he had taken He- 
lena under her protection; then the counts 
praised die Virtuous dbpositioti and excellent 
qualities of Helena^ saying she inherited these 
virtues from her worthy father. While she was 
speakingj Helena wept in sad and mournful si- 
lence, whidi made the countess gently reprove 
her for too much grlcting for her father^s death. 

Bertram now bade his mother farewel. iTic 
countess patted with this dear soil with tears and 
maiiy blessings, and commended him to the Care 
of Lafeu, saying, ** Good my lord, advise him, , 
for he is an unseasoned courtier." 

Bertram's last words were spoken to Helena, . 
hut they were words of mere civility, wishing 
bi6r happiness ; and he cohcluded his short fare- 
i^l 16 her With saying, " Be comfortable to my 
mother your mistress, and make much of her." 

Helena had long loved Bertram, and when she 
wept in sad and mournful silence, the tears she 
Aed Were not for Gerard de Narbon. Helena 
lot^ her father, but in the present feeling of a 
deeper love, the object of ^hi<^h she was about 
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to lose, she had forgotten the very form and fea» 
tures of her dead father^ her imagination present- 
ing no image to her mind but Bertram's. 

Helena had long loved Bertram, yet she always 
remembered that he was the count of Rossilion, 
descended from the most ancient family in 
France. She of humble birth. Her parents of 
no note at all. His ancestors all noble. And 
therefore she looked up to the high-born Ber- 
tram, as to her master and to her dear lord, and 
dared not form any wish but to live his servant, 
and so living to die his vassal. So great the .dis- 
tance seemed to her between his height of dig-r 
nity and her lowly fortunes, that she would say, 
" It were all one that I should love a bright pe- 
culiar star and think to wed it, Bertram is so far 
above me." 

Bertram's absence filled her eyes with tears* 
and her heart with sorrow ; for though she loved 
without hope, yet it was a pretty comfort to her 
to see him every hour,^ and Helena would sit and 
look upon his dark eye,, his arched brow, and the 
curls of his fine hair, till she seemed to draw hia^ 
portrait on the tablet of her heart, that heart too 
capable of retaining the memory of every line in 
the features of that loved face. 
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Gerard dc Narbon, when he died, left her no 
other portion than some prescriptions of rare and 
well proved virtue, which by deep study and 
long experience in medicine, he had collected a$ 
sovereign and almost infallible remedies. Among 
the rest there was one set down as ztx approved 
medicine for the disease under which Lafeu said 
the king at that time languished ; and when He-^ 
lena |ieaf d of the king^s complaint, she who till 
now had been so humble and so hopeless^ forme( 
an ambitious project in her mind to go herseli 
to Paris, and undertake the cure of the kingtr 
But though Helena was the possessor of this 
dioice prescription, it was unlikely^ as the king 
as well as his physicians were of opinion that his 
disease was incurable, that they would give credit 
to a poor unlearned virgin, if she should ofier to 
perform a cure. The firm hopes that Helena 
had of succeeding, if she might be permitted to 
make the trial, seemed more than even her fa- 
ther's skm warranted, though he was the most 
famous physician of his time^ for she felt a strong 
faith that this good medicine was sanctified by 
all the luckiest stars in heaven^ to be the legacy 
thsLt should advance her fortune, even to the higli 
dignity of being count Rossilion's wife* 
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Bertifam had not been long, gone, ^hen the 
countess wa» informed by her stew^ord^ that he 
bad overheard Helena talking to heriekfi and 
that he understood from some words she uttered, 
^e was in love with Bertram^ and had tbooght- 
of foUowing hiiiE^ t^ Parisw The cmmtess dbi^ 
missed the stewanrd with thanks, and desired him 
to tell Helena she wished to speak with heSr 
What she had jus( heard of Helena broBgfaf the 
remembrance of days long past into the mind of 
Wk .cotfntess, those days pvobably when her love 
i||||r Bertram's father first began v and she ssid to 
herself, <' Even so it was with me when I was 
young.- Love is a thorn that belongs to the rose 
of youth 'f for in the season of youth, if ever we 
are nature's children, these faults 2^c oiurs, tbou^ 
tfeen we think not they are faults." While die 
countess was thus meditating on the loving errors 
of her own youth, Helena entered, and she said 
to her, ^'Helena, you know I am a mother to 
you." Helena replied, "You are my honomr^ 
able mistress/' " You are my daughter," said 
the countess again : " I say I am your mother^ 
Why do you start and look pale at my words?" 
"V^ith looks of alarm and confused thoughts^ 
fearing the coiU3|e$!3 $Uspected her love, Helena 
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"Still repliedj ^^ Pardon me, madam> you. are not 
Yny mother; the comie RossiHon cannot be my 
i^rother, nor I yonr datightcr." ** Yet, Helena/' 
said the countess^ ^^ you hitght be my daughter-^ 
in-law; and I am afraid that is what you meant 
to be, the words toother and daughter so disturb 
ydu. Helena, do you Itjve my son?" " Good 
madand, pardon me^'' said the ai&ighted Helena. 
Again^ the countess repeated her (]^estion, ** Do 
you love n^y son ?" " Do not you love him, man 
dam ?*' said Helena. The countess repUed, " Give 
me not this evasive answer, Helena. Come^ 
come, disclose the state of your affections, for 
your love has to the full appeared.'* Helena 
on her knees now owned her love, and with 
shame and terror implored the pardon of her 
noble mistress ; and with words expressive of the 
sense she had of the inequality between their 
fortunes, she protested Bertram did not know 
she loved him), comparing her humble unaspiring 
love to a poor Indian, who adores the sun, that 
looks upon his worshipper but knows of him no 
more. The countess a^ed Helena if she had 
not lately an intent to go to Paris? Helena 
owned the design she had formed in her mind, 
when she heard I«afea speak of the king's illness. 
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^This Mras your motive for wishing to go t» 
Paris/* said the countess, ** was it? Speak truly.** 
Helena honestly answered) *^ My lord your son 
made me to think of this; else Paris, and the 
medicine^ and the king, hadfronithe conversa- 
tion of my thoughts been absent then." The 
countess heard the whole of this confession with- 
out saying a word either of approval or of blame, 
but she strictly questioned Helena as to the pro- 
bability of the medicine being useful to the king. 
She found that it was the most prized by Gerard 
de Narbon of all he possessed, and that he had 
given it to his daughter on his death-bed $ and 
remembering the solemn promise she had made 
at that awful hour in regard to this young maid, 
whose destiny, and the life of the king himself, 
seemed to depend on the execution of a project 
(which though conceived by the fond suggestions 
of a loving maiden's thoughts, the countess knew 
not but it might be the unseen workings of Pro- 
vidence to bring to pass the recovery of the king, 
and to lay the foundation of the future fortunes 
0f Gerard de Narbon's daughter}, free leave she 
gave to Helena to pursue her own way, and ge- 
nerously furnished her with ample means and 
suitable attendants, and Helena set out for Pari» 
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with the blessings of the countesS) and her kind- 
est wishes for her success. 

Helena arrived at Faris^ and by the assistance 
of her friend the old lord LafeU) she obtained^ 
an audience of the king. She had still many 
difficulties to encounter^ for the king was not 
easily prevailed on to try the medicine offered 
him by this fair young doctor. But she told him 
she was Gerard de Narbon's daughter (with 
whose fame the king was well acquainted}| and 
she offered the precious medicine as the darling: 
treasure which contained the essence of all her 
father's long experience and skill, and she boldly 
engaged to forfeit her life^ if it failed to restore 
his majesty to perfect health in the space of two 
days. The king at length consented to try it, 
and in two days time Helena was to lose her life 
if the king did not recover; but if she succeeded^ 
he promised to give her the choice of any man 
diroughout all France (the princes only excepted) 
-whom she could like for an husband; the choice 
of an husband being the fee Helena demanded^. 
if she cured the king of his disease. 

Helena did not deceive herself in the hope she 
conceived of the efficacy of her father's medicine. 
Before two days were at an end, the king was 
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r^stofed to perfect tcalth, and he asseifiSled ail 
the young noblemen of his court together, in 
order to confer the promised reward of an hus- 
band upon his fair physician ; and he desired 
Helena to look round on this youthful parcel of 
noble bachdk^rs, and choose her husband. Helena 
\|ras tu^t slow to make her choice, for among 
these youag lords she saw the count Rosfiilion, 
and turning to Bertram, she said, ** This is the 
znan. I dare not say, my lord, I take you, but t 
give me and my service ever whilst I Mv€ into 
youjr guiding power." ** Why then," said the 
^"g> ** young Bertrak), take her; she is your 
wife.'' Bertram did not hesitaite to declare his 
dislike to this present of the king's of the seLf* 
oiFered Helena, who» be said, was a poor physi- 
cian's dajsghter, bccd at his father's charge, and 
ndw Hying a dependent on his mother's bounty^ 
Helena heard htm speak these words of rejection 
and of scorn, and she said to the king, << That 
youi are well, my lord, I am glad. I»et the rest 
go" But the king would not suffer his royals 
command to be so slighted; for the power of 
besi^towing their nobles in marriage was one oF 
the many privileges of the kings of France ; and 
that same day Bertram was married to Heleaaji^ 
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a forced apd uiveasp^ marriage to BertraiD) and of 
no promising hope to the poor lad jr, who, though 
6he gained the noble husband she had hazarded 
her life to obtain, seemed to have won but a 
.fplmdid blanks her hushasui's love not heiiig a 
^ift in Ae power of the king 6( France to b^tow. 
ff elcna was no sooner maniedj than she was 
desired by Bertram to apply to die king for him 
■for leave of absence from court ; and when she 
.bf'<>ixght him the king's permission for im de- 
"pftrtur^, Bertram told her that as he was not pre- 
;:par^ for dbis jsuddea marriage, it had mudi 
nasEsettled bim^ amd therefore she must not won- 
,deirat thei:oiu»e he diould pursue. If Helena 
.irondered not, die grieved, when diie found it 
-mras his iiitention to leave her. He ordered her 
:to go home to his mother. When Helena beard 
this unkind command^ she replied, ^< Sir, I can 
tjiothing say to this, but that I am your most obe- 
dient servant, and shall ever with true observance 
ijseek to Ac out that desert, wherein my homely 
^stars have failed to equal my great fortunes.'* 
But this humble speech of Helena's did iK)t at ail 
move ithfi haughty Bertram to pity his gentle 
wife, and he parted from her without even the 
common rivility <];{ a Hind farewel. 
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Back to the countess then Helena returned!. 
She had accomplished the purport of her journey, 
she had preserved the life of the king, and she 
had wedded her heart's dear lord, the count Ros- 
silion ; but she returned back a dejected lady to 
her noble mother-in-law, and as soon as she en« 
tered the house, she received a letter from Ber-: 
tram which almost broke her heart. 

The good countess received her with a cordial 
welcome, as if she had been her son^s own choice, 
and a lady of a high degree, and she spoke kind 
words, to comfort her for the unkind neglect of 
Bertram in sending his wife home on her bridal 
d^y alone. But this gracious reception failed to 
cheer the sad mind of Helena, and she said^ 
^ Madam, my lord is gone, for ever gone." §he 
then read these words out of Bertram's letter: 
When you can get the ring from my finger which 
never shall come off j then call me husband^ but in such 
a Then I write a Never, " This is a dreadful 
sentence !'' said Helena. The countess begged 
her to have patience, and said, now Bertram was 
gone, she should be her child, and that she de- 
served a lord, that twenty such rude boys as 
Bertram might tend upon, and hourly call her 
mistress. But in vain by respectful condescen- 
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sion and kind flattery this matchless mother 
tried to soothe the sorrows of her daughter-in^ 
law. Helena still kept her eyes fixt upon the 
letter, and cried out in an agony of grief^ Till 
I have no wife, I have nothing in France, The 
countess asked her if she found those words in 
the letter ? ^< Yes^ madam," was all poor Helena 
could answer. 

The next morning Helena was missing. She 
kft a lett€T to be delivered to the countess after 
she was gone, to acquaint her with the reason of 
her sudden absence: in this letter she informed 
her, that she was so much grieved at having 
driven Bertram from his native country and his 
home, that to atone for her offence she had un* 
dertaken a pilgrimage* to the shrine of St. Jaques 
le Grand, and concluded with requesting the 
countess to inform her son that the wife he so 
hated had left his house for ever* ^ 

Bertram, when he left Paris, went to Florenccj 
and there became an ofiBcer in the duke of Flo- 
rence's army, and after a successful war, in which 
he distinguished himself by many brave actions^ 
Bertram received letters from his mother, con- 
taining the acceptable tidings that Helena would 
no more disturb him ; and he was preparing to 
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return ' hQmi6» nyiien Hi^Iena lieki^elfy dad m hti 
{tttgrim'fi weedsit asrived at Ae city of Florenjce. 

Florence was a- city through whidi the pil* 
grims used to pass on their way to St. Jaques le 
Gmnd; and whea Helena arrived at this city» 
ihe lieard that a hospitable widow dwelt there, 
who used to receive into her house the feisiale 
pilgrims that were going to visit the shrine of 
that Siunt, givii^ theoi lodgLog and kind «ntj&r- 
tunment* To this good lady therefore Helena 
went, and the widow gaTe her a coiiurteous wd-r 
come, and invited her to $e^ whatever was cu^ 
rioifs in that famous city^ and told her that if ^he 
would like to see the duke's army» j^ would 
tdce her where Ae «night have a fuH view of it 
♦* And you will see a countryman of yours, '^ said 
die widow} ^* his name is count Rossilion, who 
has done worthy service in (^e duke's wars." 
Helena wanted no second invitation, when she 
found Bertram was to make a part of tl^ show. 
She aoccmipanied her hostess; and a sad and 
mournful pleasure it was to her to look once 
snore upon her 4lear husband's £ace« ^' Is he not 
a handsome man?'' said the widow* ^^ I £lke 
him welV replied Hekna with great truth. All 
die way they wa^Iked, the talkative widow's dit^ 
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tdiirse iHras all ^ BeitrsMn^ she ikcdol' Helena the 
story 4E>f Bertram's marriage, aod homr he had 
•deserted the poor lady his wtfe> and entered into 
the duke's army to avoid jiriiig with her. To 
-this accouDtt of her 09vti la^sfbrtimes Heiema pa- 
tiently listened, and when at was tended, the his- 
toiy of Bertram was not yet done, for then the 
widow began anotber tale, every word of which 
•sunk deep into tthe mmd of Helena; for the ^atory 
^e now told was of Beitram's love for her 
daughter. 

' Thoixgh Bertram did not like the marnage 
forced on him by the king, it seems he was not 
insensible to love, for since he had been stationed 
rwith the army at Florence, he had fallen in 
love with Diana« a fair young gentlewoman, the 
daughter of this widow who was Helena's hos- 
tess; and every night, with music of all sorts^ 
and songs composed in praise of Biana's beauty^ 
he would come under her window, and soUcit 
her love: and all his suk to her was that she 
would permit him to visit her by stealtli ^ler 
the family were retiiied to rest; but Diana would 
(by no means be persuaded to grant this tmpnoper 
^request, nor give any^noonragementtohis suit, 
knowing him to be a married man: £or Diana 
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had been brought up under the counsels of a 
prudent mother, who, though she was now in re- 
duced circumstances, was well-born, and descend- 
ed from the noble family of the Capukts. 

All this the good lady related to Helena, highly 
praising the virtuous principles of her discreet 
daughter, which she said were entirely owing to 
the excellent education and good advice she had 
given her; and she farther said, that Bertram 
had been particularly importunate with Diana to 
admit him to the visit be so much desired that 
night, because he was going to leave Florence 
early the next morning. 

Though it grieved Helena to hear of Bertram's 
love for the widow's daughter, yet from this 
story the ardent mind of Helena conceived a 
project (nothing discouraged at the ill success of 
her former one) to recover her truant lord. She 
disclosed to the widow, that she was Helena, 
the deserted wife of Bertram, and requested that 
her kind hostess and her daughter would suffer 
this visit from Bertram to take place, and allow 
her to pass herself upon Bertram for Diana; 
telling them, her chief motive for desiring to 
have this secret meeting with her husband, was 
to get a ring from himj which he had said if ever 
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sh^ was in possession of, he would acknowledge 
her as his wife. 

The widow and her daughter promised to as- 
sist her in this affair, partly moved by pity for 
this unhappy forsaken wife, and partly won over 
to her interest by the promises of reward which 
Helena made them, giving them a purse of mo- 
ney in earnest of her future favour. In the 
course of that day Helena caused information to 
be sent to Bertram, that she was dead, hoping 
that when he thought himself free to make a 
second, choice by the news of her death, he 
would offer marriage to her in her feigned cha- 
racter of Diana. And if she could obtain the 
ring and this promise too, she doubted not she 
should make some future good come of it. 

In the evening, after it was dark, Bertram was 
admitted into Diana's chamber, and Helena was 
there ready to receive him* The flattering com- 
pliments and love-discourse he addressed to He- 
lena were precious sounds to her, though she 
knew they were meant for Diana ; and Bertram 
was so well pleased with her, that he made her a 
solemn promise to be her husband, and to love 
her for ever; which she hoped would be pro- 
phetic of a real aSectionj when he should know 
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k was his awa wife, tjie despised Hdetfa, whose 
conversation had so delighted him. 

Bertram never knew how sensible a lady He- 
lena was, else perhaps he would not havie been 
so regardless of her; and seeing her every dafi 
be had entirely overloolced her beauty, a &ce we 
are accustomed to see constantly losing the eS<^ct 
which is caused foy the first sight either of beauty 
91 of plainness ; and of her understanding it was 
imposaibk he should judg^ because she felt such 
reverence, mixed with her love lor him^ that she 
was always silent in his presence ; but now that 
her future fate, and the happy ending of all her 
k)ve-pToject$, seemed to depend on her leaving 
a favourable impression on the mind of Bertram 
from this night's interview, she exerted all her 
wit to please him; and the (imple graces of her 
Uvely conversation and the endearing sweetness 
of lier manners so charmed Bertram, that he 
vowed she should be his wife. Helena begged 
the rijag from off bi$ finger as a token of his re- 
gardi and' he gave it to l^et ; and in return for 
^is ring, which it was of such io^portance to her 
to possess, she gave jum another ring, wbich 
was one tJbie king had made her a present -ctf* 
5efpce it was light in the morning, she ^nl 
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Bertram kway; and h^ immediately ^ out oa 
Us foumey towards his mother'^ house. 

Hdfena prevailed on the widow and Diana to 
acx:ompany her to PariS) their farther assistance 
being fiecejssary to the full accomplishment (^ 
tibe plan she had formed. When they arrived 
there, they found «the king was gooe upon a 
visit to the countess of Rossilion, und Helena 
followed the king with all the speed she cbultl 
make. 

The king was still in perfect health, ^nd Int 
gfmtitude to her who had been the means of hi» 
recovery was so lively in his mind, that the mo- 
hient Jbe saw the countess of ELossilion, lie began 
to it^k of Helena, calling her a precious jewel 
that was lost hy the foUy of her son ; but seeing 
the ^l^ect distressed the countess, who sincerely 
laisented the death of Helena, he said, ^^ My 
good lady^ I have forgiven and forgotten all.'' 
But the good-natured old Lafeu, who was pre- 
sent, a2!id could not bear that the memory of hijs 
favourite Helena abouM be so lightly passed 
(^rer, said^ ^ This I must say, the young lord did 
great offence to his majesty^ his mother, and hift 
lady^ but to himself lie did the greatest wrong of 
alVfor fae has Jost b wife whose beauty astonished 
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all eyes^ whose words took all ears captive, whose 
deep perfection made all hearts wish to serve 
her." The king said, " Praising what is lost 
makes the remembrance dear. Well — call him 
hither ;" meaning Bertram, who now presented 
himself before the king: and, on his expressing 
deep sorrow for the injuries he had done to 
Helena, the king, for his dead father's and his 
admirable mother's sake, pardoned him, and re- 
stored him once more to his favour* But the 
gracious countenance of the king was soon 
changed towards him, for he perceived that Ber- 
tram wore the very ring upon his finger which 
he had given to Helena i and he well remembered 
that Helena had called all the saints in heaven 
to witness she would never part with that ring, 
unless she sent it to the king himself upon some 
great disaster befalling her ; and Bertram, on the 
king's questioning him how he came by the 
ring, told an improbable story of a lady throwing 
It to him out of a window, and denied ever 
having seen Helena since the day of their mar- 
riage. The king, knowing Bertram^s dislike to 
his wife, feared he had destroyed her ; and he 
ordered his guards fo seize Bertram, saying, ** I 
am wrapt in dismal thinking, for I fear the life 
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of Helena was foully snatched.** At this mo- 
ment Diana and her mother entered^ and pre- 
sented a petition to the king, wherein they 
begged his majesty to exert his royal power to 
compel Bertram to marry Dianai he having made 
her a solemn promise of marriage. Bertram, 
fearing tlie king's anger, denied he had made 
any such promise, and then Diana produced the 
ring (which Helena had put into her hands) to 
confirm the truth of her words; and she said 
that she had given Bertram the ring he then 
wore, in exchange for that, at the time he 
vowed to marry her. On hearing this, the 
king ordered the guards to seize her also; and 
her account of the ring differing from Ber. 
tram's, the king's suspicions were confirmed ; 
and he said, if they did not confess how they 
came by this ring of Helena's, they should be 
both put to death. Diana requested her mother 
might be permitted to fetch the jeweller of whom 
she bought the ring, which being granted, the 
widow went out , and presently returned leading 
in Helena herself. 

The good countess, who in silent grief had 
beheld her son's danger, and had even dreaded 
that the suspicion of his having destroyed his 
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wife might possibly be true, finding her dear 
Helena, whom she loved with even a materna)- 
^Section, was still living, felt a delight she was 
hardly able to support; and the king, scarce be- 
lieving for joy that it was Helena, said, <^ Is thi$ 
indeed the wife of Bertram that I see ?" Hele^cta^ 
feeling herself yet an unacknowledged wife, re«r 
jplied, ^* No, my good lord, it is but the shadow 
of a wife you see, the name Jttid not the diing/^ 
Bertram cried out, " Both, boihi O pardonP 
*^ O my lord," said Helena, " when I personated 
this fair maid, I found you wondrous kind ; and 
look, here is your letter !". reading to him in m 
joyful tone diose words, wUch shie had once 
repeated so sorrowfully. When from my fin^r pm 
can gH this ring^^ This is done, ii was to me 
you gave the ring. Will you be mine, lixm you 
are doubly won ?" Bertram replied, " If yoji 
can make it pl^n that you were the lady I talked 
with that flight, I will love you dearly, ever j ever 
dearly." This was no difficult task, for the wit- 
do w and Diana came with Helena .purposely to 
prove this fact \ and the king was so well pleased 
wifh Diana, for die friendly assistance she had 
rendered the dear lady he so truly valued for 
the service she had done him, that h^ promised 
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her also a noble husband : Helena's history giving 
him a hint that tt was a suitable j^ward for 
kings to bestow upon fair ladies when they per- 
form notable services. 

Thus Helena at last found that her father's 
legacy was indeed sanctified by the luckiest stars 
in heaven ; for she was now the beloved wife of 
her dear Bertram, the daughter-in-law of her 
noble mistresS} and herself the countess of Ros- 
tiljon. 



TALE THE TWELFTH. 



THE TAMING OF THE 
SHREW. 

KaTHERINE, the shrew, was the eldest 
daughter of Baptista, a rich gentleman of Padua. 
She was a lady of such an ungovernable spirit 
and fiery temper, such a loud-tongued scold^ 
that she was known in Padua by no other name 
than Katherine the Shrew* It seemed very un- 
likely, indeed impossible, that any gentleman 
would ever be found who would venture to marry 
this lady, and therefore Baptista was much 
blamed for deferring his consent to many excel- 
lent offers that were made to her gentle sister 
Bianca, putting off all Bianca's suitors with this 
excuse, that when the eldest sister was fairly oS/ 

IS 

his hands, they should have free leave to address 
young Bianca. 

It happened however that a gentlemen, namedf 
Petruchio, came to Padua, purposely to look 0)1^ 
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for a wife^ who^ nothing discouraged by these 
reports of Katherine's temper, and hearing she 
was rich and handsome, resolved upon marrying 
this famous termagant, and taming her into a 
meek and manageable wife. And truly none 
was so fit to set about this herculean labour as 
Petruchio, whose spirit was as high as Kathe- 
rine's, and he was a witty and most happy-tem- 
pered humourist, and withal so wise, and of such 
a true judgment, that he well knew how to feign 
a passionate and furious deportment, when his 
spirits were so calm that himself could have 
laughed merrily at his own angry feigning, for 
his natural temper was careless and easy; the 
boisterous airs he assumed when he became the 
husband of Katherine being but in sport, or, 
more properly speaking, affected by his excellent 
discernment, as the only means to overcome in 
her own way the passionate ways of* the furious 
Katherine. 

A courting then Petruchio went to Katherine 
the Shrew, and first of all he applied to Baptista^ 
her father, for leave to woo his gentle daughter 
Katherine, as Petruchio called her, saying archly, 
that having heard of her bashful modesty and 
mild behaviour, be bad come from Verona to 
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solidt her love. Her father^ though he wkheit 
ber married) was forced to €(mles# Katherind 
would iU answer this cbatacter, it b^ing soeK 
apparent of what maimer of gentlcnese 8b« wae 
composed, for her music-master rushed into the 
room to complain that the gentle Kafherine, his 
pupil, had broken his head with her lute for 
presuming to find fault with her performance ; 
which, when Petruchio heard, he said, *^ It is 
a brave wench ; I love her more than ever, and 
long to have some chat with her ; and hurrying 
the old gentleman for a positive answer, he saidy 
'^ My business is in haste, signior Baptista, I 
tiannot come every day to woo* You knew my 
father. He is dead, and has left me heir to all 
his lands and goods. Then tell me, if I get 
your daughter's love, what dowry you will give 
with her." Baptista thought his manner was 
somewhat blunt for a lover; but being gladta 
get Katherine married, he answered that he 
would give her twenty thousand crowns for her 
dowry, and half his estate at his death : so thi& 
odd match was quickly agreed on, and Baptista 
went to apprize his shrewish daughter of heri 
lover's addresses, and sent her in to Petruchio tot 
Usten to his suit. ^t 
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lu the mean time Petruehio was settling with 
hbiself the ijiekie of court^ip he should parsne : 
ai*l he saicJ,- *• I will woe her with some spfirif 
whert she igomes. ff she mfe at me, why then I 
\^ii tell her she Vmgs M sweetly as a nightingale; 
and if she frowns, I will say she looks a# clear 
2& roses newly washed with dew. If she will 
not speak a word, I will praise the eloquence of 
her language*, and if she bids me leave her, I will 
gke her thanks as if she bid me stay with her a 
week.** Kow the stately Katherine entered, 
and Petruchio first addtessed her with " Good 
morrow, Kat^ fof that is your name, I hear.'* 
Katherine, not liking this plain salutation, said 
disdainfully, ** They call me Katherine who do 
speak to xne/^ •« You lie,*' replied the lover ; 
"for you are called' plain Kate, and bonny Kate, 
and sometimes Kate the Shrew; but, Kate, you 
are the prettiest Kate in Christendom, and there- 
fore, Kate, hearing your mildness praised in 
every town, I aei come to woo you for my 
wife.*', 

A s^angie courtship they made of it. She in 
loud and angry terms shewing him how justly 
she had gaJc^d the name of Shrew, while he still 
praised her sweet .and courteous words, till at 
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length, hearing her father coming, he said, (in- 
tending to make as quick a wooing as possible) 
" Sweet Katherine, let us «et this idle chat aside, 
for your father has consented that you shall be 
my wife, your dowry is agreed on, and whether 
you will or no, I will marry you-'* 

And now Baptista entering, Fetruchio told 
him his daughter had received him kindly, and 
that she had promised to be married the next 
Sunday. This Katherine denied, saying she 
would rather see him hanged on Sunday, and re« 
proached her father for wishing to wed her to 
such a mad-cap ruffian as Petruchio. Petruchie 
desired her father not to regard her angry words, 
for they had agreed she should seem reluctant 
before him, but that when they were alone he 
had found her very fond and loving ; and he said 
to her, <^ Give me your hand, Kate ; I will go to 
Venice to buy you fine apparel against our wed- 
ding-day. Provide the feast, father, and bid the 
wedding guests. I will be sure to bring rings, 
fine array, and rich clothes, that my Katherine 
may be fine; and kiss me, Kate, for we mil be 
married on Sunday." 

On the Sunday aU the wedding guests were 
assembled, but they waited long before Petruchio 
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Ciffie^ and Kftth^rme wept for v^^atidn to think 
that Petrodiid had oiilj be^n making a jest of 
htfr. At last however he appeared, but he 
bioiigbt ik>ne of the bttdal finery he Ixad pro« 
mi^d Katheirine, ti6i was he dtessed himself like 
a bridefgtoonij but in sttailge disordered attire, 
as if he meatit to make a sport of the serious 
business he came about; and his servant and 
the very hotses on which they rode were in 
like manner in mean and fantastic fashion 
habited. 

Petruchio cot^ld not be petsaaded to change 
his dress ; he said Katherine was to be married 
to him, and not to his clothes; and finding it 
was in vain to argue with him, to the church 
they went, he still behavifig jn the same mad 
way, for when tbe*f tiest asked Petruchio if Ka- 
tharine s^i&tAi be his wife, he swore so loud that 
^.^•c should, that all amazed the priest let fall his 
book, and as he stooped to take it up, this mad- 
brained bridegroom gave him such a cuff, that 
down fell the priest and his book again. And 
all the while they were being martied he stanlpt 
and sWore s6, that the high-spirited Katherine 
trembled arid shook With fetff. After the cere- 
n^ony wiis oV€r, vtrhile they were yet in the 
vo;,. If. c > 
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but when ^e attempted to eat, finding fault 
vtfth every thing that was set befor^e her ^^ throw- 
ing the breakfast on the floor as he had ^done 
the supper ; and Katherine, the haughty Kathe* 
rimej was fain to beg the servants would bring 
her secretly a morsel of food, but they being 
instructed by Petruchlo replied, they^ dared not 
give her any thing unknown to their master. 
*' Ah," said she, ^^ did be marry me to famish 
me? Beggars that cpme to my father^s door 
have food given them. But I, who never knew 
what it was to in treat for any things am starved 
for want of food, giddy for want of sleep, with 
oaths kept waking, and with brawling fed, and 
that which vexes me more than all, he doess it 
lender the name of perfect love, pretending that 
if I sleep or eat it were present death tso nac.** 
Here her soliloquy was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Petruchio : he, not meaning she shoald 
be quite starved, had brought her a small por- 
tion of meat, and he said to ber, ** How fares my 
sweet Kate ? Here, love, you see how diligent I 
am, I have dresse4 your meat myself. I am sure 
this kindness merits thanks. What not a woi^d ? 
Nay then you love not tl\e meat, and all the 
pains I have takea is to no purpose." He then 
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<»dered the servant to take the dish away. Ex- 
treme hunger^ which had abated the pride of 
Katherine^ made her say, though angered to the 
heart, ** I pray you, let it stand." But this wa« 
not all Petruchio intended to bring lier to, and 
he replied, " The poorest s^tvice is repaid with 
thanks, and so shall mine before you toucti the 
meat." On thi« Katherine brought out a re- 
luctant ** I thank you, sir," And now he suf- 
fered her to make a slender meal, saying, ^^ Mttcii 
good may it ^o your gentle l^^eart, Kate; eat 
flipaee ! And now, my honey love, we will fe- 
turn to your father's house, and vevel it as bravely 
fts the besi;, with ^Iken coats and caps and golden 
rmgSi wMi ruffs and S€»rfs and fans and double 
diange of finery \ «nd to make her believe lie 
really intended to give her these gay things, be 
catted in a taylor and a haberdasher, who brought 
some new clothes he had ordered for her, and 
then giving her plate to the servant to take 
away, before ^e had half satisfied ber hunger, 
he said) •* What i have you dined ?" The ha- 
berdasber presented a cap, saying, ^ Here is the 
cap your worship bespoke;''' on which Petruchio 
began to storm afresh, saying, the cap was mo>uId-» 
ed in a porringer, and that it was no. bigger ^an 

c a 
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a cockle or a walnut shell, desiring the haber- 
dasher to take it away and make a bigger. Ka* 
therine said, '' I will have this; all gentlewomen 
wear such caps as these." " When you are gen- 
tle,*' replied Petruchio, '^ you shall have one too, 
arid not till then.'* The meat Katherine had 
eaten had a little revived her fallen spirits, and 
she said, " Why, sir, I trust I may have leave to 
speak, and speak I will. I am no child, no babe; 
your betters have endured to hear me say my 
mind ; and if you cannot, you had better stop 
your ears." Petruchio would not hear these' an- 
gry words, for he had happily discovered a better 
way of managing his wife than keeping up a 
jangling argument with her 5 therefore his an- 
swer was, " Wliy, you say true, it is a paltry cap, 
and I love you for not liking it." ** Love me^ 
or love me not," said Katherine, " I like the cap, 
and I will have this cap or none." " You say 
you wish to see the gown," said Petruchio, still 
affecting td misunderstand her. The taylor then 
came forward, and shewed her a fine gown he 
had made for her. Petruchio, whose intent was 
that she should have neither cap nor gown, 
found as much fault with that. " O mercy. 
Heaven !'■ said he, " what stuff is here ! What, 
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do you call this a sleeve? it is like a demy-can- 
npn, carved up and down like an apple-tart." 
The taylor said, "You bid me make it accord- 
ing to the fashion of the times 5'' and Katherine 
s^id she never saw a better fashioned gown. This 
was enough for Petruchio, and privately desiring 
these people might be paid for their goods, and 
excuses made to them for the seemingly strange 
treatment he bestowed upon them, he with fierce 
words and furious gestures drove the taylor and 
the haberdasher out of the room : and then, 
turning to Kathciine, he said, " "Well, come, my 
Kate, we will go to your father's even in these 
n^ean garments we now wear.'' And then he 
ordered his horses, affirming they should reach 
Baptista's house by dinner-time, for that it was 
but seven o'clock. Now it was not early morn- 
ing, but the very middle of the day, when he 
spoke this ; therefore Katherine ventured to saj, 
though modestly, being almost overcome by the 
vehemence of his 'manner, *' I dare assure you, 
sir, it is two o'clock, and will be supper-tirpe 
before we get there." But Pecruchio meant 
that she should be so completely subdued, that 
she should assent to every thing he said, before 
he carried her to her father^ and therefore, as 
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if he were lord even of the sun, and eouM com- 
mand the hours, he said It should be what time 
he pleased to have it, before he set foriRrard;: 
" For,'* said he, "whatever I say or do, you still 
are crossing it. I will not go to-day, and when I 
go, it shall be what o'clock I say it is.** An- 
other day Katherine was forced to practise 
her newly-found obedience, and not till he had 
brought her proud spirit to such a perfect sub* 
jection, that she dared not remember there was 
6uch a word as contradiction, would Petruchio 
allow her to go to her father's house; and even 
ivhile they were upon their journey thtther, she 
was in danger o£ being turned back again, only 
because she happened to hint it was the sun, 
Y7hcii he aiTirmed the moon shone brightly at 
noon-day. " Now, by my mother^s son," said 
he, " and that is myself, it shall be the moon, or 
stars, or what I list, before I journey to your fa-^ 
ther's house." He then made as if he were going 
back again ; but Katherine, no longer Katherine 
the Shrew, but the obedient wife, said, •* Let us 
go forward, I pray, now we have come so far> 
and it shall be the sun, or moon, or what you 
please, and if you please to call it a rush candle 
henceforth, I vow it shall be so for me." This. 
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be was resolved.te proive^ iheteSote he said again, 
'' I fiay, it 18 the BKxm.*^ '* I know it is tlie 
sK>oii^" tegiied Kal^iae. ^ Tou lie» it i$ the 
Uesficd sun/' said PetrucUo. '^ Then it is the 
blessed Sttn>'' replied Katherinei '^ but sua it is 
not, when you say it is not* What you wUI 
have it nailed even ^ k ls» and so it ever shall* 
be for Katberine.'^ Now then he suflmd her 
to proceed tm her jouvn^y^ hat further to try if 
this yielding hiuaottr.woold last, he addressed an 
old gentleman they met on, the road as if he had 
been a youag woman, saying to him, -^' Good 
mosrow, gentle mistress C* ^^^ aske4 Katiberine 
if she had ever beheld a fair^er gentlewoman, 
pcaisuig the xed and wJiite of the old man's 
-cheeksi a^d. con^^arsng his eyes to two bright 
fstars ; and againhe addressed him» saying, ^ Fair 
4oveIy. maid,. <MB€e more good day to you! and 
said to his> wife, *' Sweet Kate» embrace her for 
ber beauty's- sake.^' The now completely van- 
fished Katherinc qjui^ckly adopted her husband's 
OfHnio%axid made her speech in like sort to the 
old gendeman, saying to him, '^ Young budding 
virgin, you are fair, and fresh, and sweet: whi- 
iber are you going, and where is your dweUing t 
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Happy are the parents of so fair a cliild." " Why, 
how now, Kate," said Petruchio ; ** I hope you 
are not mad. This is a man, old and wrinkled, 
faded and wittered, and not a maiden, as you say 
he is.'* On this Katherine said, " Pardon me, 
old gentleman 5 the sun has so dazzled my eyes, 
that every thing I look on scemeth green. Now 
I perceive you are a reverend father: I hope you 
willpardon me for my mad mistake." ** Do, 
good old grandsire," said Petruchio, " and tell us 
which way you are travelling. We shall be glad 
of your good company, if you are going our 
way." The old gentleman replied, " Fair sir, 
and you my merry mistress, your strange en^ 
counter has much amazed me. My namd^is Vin- 
centio, and I am going to visit a son of mine who 
lives at Padua." Then Petruchio knew the old 
gentleman to be the father of Lucentio, a young 
gentleman who was to be married to Baptista's 
younger daughter, Bianca, and he niade Vincentio 
very happy by teUing him the rich marriage his 
son was about to make ; and they all journeyed 
on pleasantly together tilt ihey came to Baptista's 
house, where there was a large company assem- 
bled to celebrate the wedding of Bianca and Lu* 
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centk>,.Baptista haying willingly consented to the 
marriage of Bianca when he had got Katherine 
off his. hands. 

When they entered, Baptista welcomed thena 
to the wedding.feast, and there was present alsa 
another newly-married pain 

. Lucentio, Biapca's husband, and Hortensio> 
the other new- married man, could nqt forbear 
sly jests, which seemed to hint at the shrewish 
disposition: of . Petruchio's wife, and these fond 
bridegrooms seemed highly pleased with the 
mild tempers of the ladies they had ^chosen, 
laughing at Petruchio for his less fortunate 
choice. Petruchio took little notice of their 
jpkes till the ladies were retired after dinfier, 
and, then he perceived Baptista himself joined in 
the. laugh against him •, for when Petruchio af- 
firmed that his. wife would prove more obedient 
than theirs, the father of Katherine said, *• Now, 
in good sadnesSj son Petruchio, I fear you have 
got the veriest shrew of alK" *' Well," said Pe- 
truchio, T say no, and therefore for assurance 
that I speak, the truth, let us each one send for 
his 'syife, and. he whose >yife is most obodient to- 
come at first when she is sent for, shall win a 
wager TN'hich we will propose..*' To this the 
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Other two husbands willingly consented, for thef 
were quite confident that their gentle wires 
'vi'ould prove mofe obedient than the headstrong 
Catherine i and they proposed a wager of twenty 
crowns, but Felruehio merrily said he would lay 
as much as that upon his hawk or hound, but 
twenty times as much upon his wifew Lucentio 
and Hortensio raised the wager to aft hundred 
crowns, and Luoentlo first sent his servant ta 
desire Bianca would come to him* But the sei^- 
vant returned, and said, ^^ Sir> my mistrest eends^ 
you word she is busy and cannot come«*' ^How,'' 
said Petruchio, ^ does- she say she is busy and 
cannot ccmie I I» that an answer fer a wife V*' 
Then they laughed at him,^ and said,, it would be* 
wett if Katrine did not send him a worse an- 
swer. And now it was Hortensio's turn to send^ 
for his wife % and he said lo his servant, ^ G»o^ 
and intreat my wife to come to me."^ ** Oh ho t 
intreat her f* said Petruchio. ^Nay, then, she 
needs mutt comc.'^ •* I am afraid,, sir,*' 9tAA 
Hortensio, ** your wife will not be intreated.'** 
But presendy this civil husband looked a little* 
blank, when die servant returned without lii& 
' mistress; and he said to him,. ^ How nowF 
^kfait k my ^fc V* « Sir,** said the semnt^ 



^ my mistress saya you have seme goodly jest in 
htndy and theicfore she will not come« She 
Udsyott come to her.''^ ^ Worse and ;VFor«e P 
•aid FetfocyD»; and tben lie sent his serraati 
^y^f ^ Sirrahf go to your miabpeaa^. aad teli>lier 
i^xMnmand ber to come to me.'' The cora{)aay 
had Scarcdy time to diink she w^uld not obey 
this summons^ when Baptista^ all in amasse^ ez- 
daimedy ^ Now, by my hoUidaniji here c^mes 
Katherine P' and ahe enteosd, sa^ng meddy to 
PelrudixO) ^ What is your will^ mr^ that you 
send fbr mej"' ^ Where as your sister and Hor- 
tensloV wtfe?'' said he^ Katherin^ replied'^ 
^ They sit conferring by ike parioiir-fire.'* ^ Go> 
fctch than Udker P said Petruduoi Away went 
Katherine without reply to perfom(i her hus^ 
band's command. ** Here ia » wonder>?' said 
liucentia, '^ if you talk of a wonder/'^ ^ And so* 
it is/' aai^ Hortensio ^ '^ i martel what Jit bodes^'' 
^ Marryt peace it hode^" said Petrochib^ ^ and 
lore^ and quiet life, asMtrighe aupfemacy ;;> and (o 
ht ehort^ eiwry thing that is sw^t and happy;*^ 
Katherine^ f adicr^ overjoyed to see this xeforma- 
tien in his daughter, said, ^ Now, fair belall 
thee, aofi Petmdiiol you h»Fe won the wager, 
and I wiH add another twenty thousand qaowns 
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|tr djOfFTjf 2S if ihe were another dacgiitery 
she » ciunged as if she had cercr beeo.^ 
fhjj^ said Pctruchioy ^ I wiii win the wager 
Iter jetf and shew more signs of her cew-buiic 
jrtiie and obedience/' Kztherine now entering 
irith die two ladies, he continued, ^ See where 
ibe comes, and brings your fio w ar d wives as pri- 
soners to her womanlj persuasion. Katherinc, 
that cap of joors does not become yon \ oflF with 
that baoble, and throw it under foot.'' Kathe- 
rine instantly took off her cap, and threw it 
down. ** Lord P'^aid Hortensio's wife, **may I 
never have a cause to sigh till I am brought to 
such a silly pass !" ^nd Bianca, she too ^aid, 
*' Fie, what foolish duty call you this !" On 
this Bianca's husband said to her, ^^ I wish youri 
duty were as foolish too ! The wisdom of yout 
duty, fair Bianca, has cost mean hundred crown/ 
since dinner-time/' " The more fool you," sag 
Biatica, " for laying on my duty." ^* Katherin^ 
said Petruchio, *^ I charge you tell these hc^ 
strong women what duty they owe their Iq 
and husbands/' And to the wonder of all / 
sent, the reformed shrewish lady spoke a^ 
quently in praise of the wife- like duty of | 
encci as she had practised it implicitly in w 
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submission to Petruchio's will. And Katherine 
once m6re became famous in Fadua^ not as 
heretofore, ^s Katherine the Shrew, but as Ka- 
therine the most obedient and duteous wife in 
Padua. 
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THE COMED^ OF ERRORS. 

1 HE states of Syracuse and Ephesus being at 
rariance^ there was a cruel law made at Ephesus, 
ordaining that if any merchant of Syracuse was 
seen in the city of Ephesus, he was to be put to 
death, unless he could pay a thousand marks for 
the ransom of hb life. 

j£geon, an otd merchant of Syracuse^ was dis- 
covered in the streets of Ephesus, and brought^ 
before the duke> either to pay this heavy fine> or 
to receive sentence of death. 

JSgeon had no money to pay the fine, and the 
duke, before he pronounced the sentence of death 
upon him, desired him to relate the history of 
his life> and to tell for what <:ause he had ven^- 
tured to come to the city of Ephesus, which it 
was death for any Syracusan merchant to enter. 

iEgeon said, that he did not fear to die^ fo;; 
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^sorrow had made him yrc^rj of his life, but that 
a hearier task could not have been imposed upon 
Jiim than to relate the events of his unfortunate 
.fife. He thm began his own history, in the fol- 
lowing words. 

*^I was bom at Syracuse, and brought up to 
the profession of a merchant. I married a lady 
with' whom I lived very happily, but being 
oUiged to go to Epidamnium, I was detained 
there by my bustoets six months, and then, find- 
iog I should be obliged to stay some time longer^ 
i sent for my wife> who» as soon as she arrived^ 
Was brought to bed of two 6<hi8, and what was 
^&cy strange, they M^re both so exactly alike, 
that it was impossible to distinguish the one from 
the othor. At the same time that my wife was 
brought to bed of these twin-boys, a poor wo- 
man in die inn where my wife lodged was 
brought to bed of two sons, and these twins were 
as much like each other as my two sons were. 
The parents of these children being 'exceeding 
poor, I bought the two boys^ and brought them 
up to attend upon my sons. 

** My sons were very fine children, and my 
wife was not a little proud of two such boys : and 
she daily wishmg to return home, I unwUlingly 
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agreed, and in an evil hour we got on shipboard-; 
for we had not sailed above a league from Epi- 
damnium before a dreadful storm arose, which 
continued with such violence, that the sailors, 
seeing no chance of saving the ship, crowded into 
the boat to save their own lives, leaving us. alone 
in the ship, which we every moment expected 
would be destroyed by the fury of the storm. 

" The incessant weeping of my wife, and the 
piteous complaints of the pretty babes, who not 
knowing what to fear, wept for fashion, because 
they saw their mother weep, filled me with ter- 
ror for them, though I did not for myself f^ar 
death 5 and all my thoughts were bent to contrive 
means for their safety. I tied my youngest soa 
to the end of a small spare mast, such as sea- 
faring men provide against storms j at the other 
end I bound the youngest of the twin-slaves,*and 
at the same time I directed my wife how to^fasten 
the other children in like manner to anotjier 
mast. She thus having the care of the two 
eldest children, and r of the two younger, we 
bound ourselves separately to these masts with 
the children ; and but for this contrivance we had 
all been lost, for the ship split on a mighty rock, 
and was dashed in pieces, and we clinging to 
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these slender masts were supported above the 
water, ; where I, having the care of two chil- 
dren, was unable to assist my wife, who with the 
other children was soon separated from me ; but 
while they were yet in my sight, they were taken 
up by a boat of fishermen, from Corinth (as I 
supposed), and seeing them in safety, 1 had no 
care but to struggle with the wild sea waves, to 
preserve my dear son and the youngest slave. At 
length we in our turn were taken up by a ship, 
and the sailors^ knowing me>' gave us kind wel- 
come and assistance, and landed us in safety at 
Syracuse V but from that sad hour I have never 
known what became of my wife and eldest child. 
** My youngest son, and now my only care, 
when he was eighteen years of age, began to be 
inquisitive after his mother and his brother, and 
often importuned me that he might take his at- 
tendant, the young slave, who had also lost his 
brother, and go in search of them : at length I 
unwillingly gave consent, for though I anxiously 
desired to hear tidings of my wife and eldest son, 
yet in sending my younger one to find them I 
hazarded the loss of him also. It is now seven 
years since my son left me 5 five years have I past 
in travelling through the world in search of him ; 
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I hare been in farthest Greece, and through the 
bounds of Asia, and coasting homewards I landed 
here in Ephesus, being unwiOing to leave an^ 
place vnsought that harbours men ; but this dayr 
mttst end the story of my life, and happy should 
I think myself in my death^ if I were assured my 
wife and sons were living.'* 

Here the hapless JEgeon «ided &e aceount of 
his misfortunes ; and the duke, pitying Ais un^ 
fortunate lather, who had brought tipon himself 
this great peril by his love for his lost son, said, 
if it were not against the laws, which his oath 
and dignity did not permit him to aker, he would 
freely pardon him $ yet, instead of dooming him 
to instant death, as t1« strict letter of the law 
requiredf he would give him that day, to try if 
he could beg or borrow the mcmey to pay the 
fine. 

This day of grace did seem no great favour to 
iBgeon, for not knowing any man in Ephesus, 
there seemed to him but little chance that any 
stranger would lend or give him a ^thousand marks 
to pay the fine : and helpless and hopeless of any 
relief, he retired from the presence of die duke in 
the custody of a jailor. 

ifigeon supposed he knew no person in ]^phe-^ 
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sus; but at the very time he was In danger 
of losing his life through the careful search he 
was making after his youngest son, that son and 
his eldest scm also were both in the city of 
Ephesus. 

^gieon's sons, besides beli^ exactly alike in 
face and person, were both named alike, being 
both called Antipholis, and the two twin slaves 
were also both named Dromio. ^£geon's young« 
est son, Antipholis of Syracuse, he whom the 
old man had come to Ephesus to seek, hap- 
pened to arrive at Ephesus with his slave Dro- 
mio that very same day that j£geon did ; and 
he' being also a merchant of Syracuse, he would 
have been in the same danger that his father was, 
but by good fortune he met a friend who told 
him the peril an old merchant of Syracuse was 
in, and advised him to pass for a merchant of 
Epidamnium : this Antipholis agreed to do, and 
he was sorry to hear one of his own countrymen 
was in this danger, but he little thought this old 
merchant was his own father. 

The eldest son of JEgeon (who must be caUed 
Antipholis of Ephesus, to distinguish him from 
his brother Antipholis of Syracuse) had lived at 
Ephesus twenty years, and, being a rich man, was 
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well able to have paid the money for the ransom 
of his father's life; but Antipholis knew nothing 
of his father, being so young when he was taken 
out of the sea with his mother by the fishermen^ 
that he only remembered he had been so pre- 
served, but he had no recollection of either his 
father or his mother 5 the fishermen who took 
up this Antipholis and his mother and the young 
slave Dromio having carried the two children 
away from her (to the great grief of that un- 
happy lady), intending to sell them. 

Antipholis and Dromio were sold by them to 
duke Menaphon, a famous warrior, who was un- 
cle to the duke of Ephesus, and he carried the 
boys to Ephesus, when he went to visit the duke 
his nephew. 

The duke of Ephesus taking a liking to young 
Antipholis, when he grew up, made him an of- 
ficer in his army, in which he distinguished him- 
self by his great bravery in the wars, where he 
saved the life of his patron the duke, who re- 
warded his merit by marrying him to Adriana, a 
rich lady of Ephesus 5 with whom he was living 
(his slave Dromio stil attending him) at the time 
his father came there. 

Antipholis of Syracuse, when he parted with 
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his frlehd, who advised him to say he came from 
Epidamnium^ gave his slave Dromio some money 
to carry to the inn where he intended to dine, 
and in the mean time he said he would walk about 
and view the city, and observe the manners of the 
people. 

Dromio was a pleasant fellow, and when Anti* 
pholis was dull and melancholy, he used to divert 
himself with the odd humours and merry jests of 
his slave, so that the freedoms of speech he 
allowed in Dromio were greater than is usual be- 
tween masters and their servants. 

When Antipholis of Syracuse had sent Dromio 
away, he stood a while thinking over his solitary 
wanderings in search of his mother and his bro- 
ther, of whom in no place where he landed couJd 
he hear the least tidings ; and he said sorrowfully 
to himself, " I am like a drop of water in the 
ocean, which seeking to find its fellow-drop, loses 
itself in the wide sea. So I unhappily, to find a 
mother and a brother, do lose myself." 

While he was thus meditating on his weary 
travels, which had hitherto been so useless, Dro- 
imo (as he thought) returned. Antipholis, won- 
dering that he came back so soon, asked him 
wljiere he had left the money. Now it was not 
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his oim Dfomioi but the twiiwbrotker that lived 
with AntiphoUd of Ephesusi that he spckc to. 
The two Dromios and the two Antipholises were 
still as much alike as JEgeon had said they were 
in their in&acy ^ therefor^ no wonder AntipboUt 
thought it was his own slave returned, and a^ked 
him why be came badk so soon^ Dromio re- 
plied) ^' My imstrtss setit me to bid you come to 
dinner. The capon b«nis^ and the pig falls from 
the spit) and the meat will be all cold if you do 
tiot come hdme.^ These jests ate omt of sea* 
son/' said Antipholia: ^'nrfaere did you leaive the 
money ?^ Dromio still answering, tibat his ittis- 
tress had sent lum to htdx Antiphblis to dinner : 
<<What mistress?'' said Antipholis. '< Why, 
your worship's v^ife^ sir/' replied Dromio. An* 
tipholis bavin); no wife^ he was very angry with 
DromiOi and said) ^Because I failniliarly some* 
times chat with youy yOo presume to jest with me 
in thid free manner. I am not is a sportive 
humour now : where is the money i we being 
strangers here, bow dare you trust so gfeat a 
charge £rom your own custody ?" Dromio hear- 
ing Us nlaster^ as he thou^ hiatf talk Of their 
beifig strangers) suppo^lig Amipfaolb wais jesting^ 
repUed merrily^ *^ I pray yoU) str, j^st as you sk 
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at dinner : I had no charge but to fetch you 
home, to dine with my mistress and her sister.'* 
Now Antipholis lost all patience^ and beat Dro- 
mio, who ran home^ and told his mistress that his 
master had refused to come to dinner, and said 
that he had no wife, 

Adriana, the wife of Antipholis of EphesuSi 
was very angry, when she heard that her hus- 
band said he had no wife; for she was of a 
jealous temper, and she said her husband meant 
that he loved another lady better' than herself; 
and she began to fret, and say unkind words 
of jealousy and reproach of her husband ; and 
Jier sister Luciana, who lived with her, tried 
in vain to persuade her out of her groundless 
suspicions. 

Antipholis of Syracuse went to the inn, and 
found Dromio with the money in safety there, 
and seeing his own Dromio, he was going again 
to chide him for his free jests, when Adriana came 
up to him, and not doubting biit it was her 
husband she saw, she began to reproach him for 
looking strange upon her (as well he might, never 
having seen this angry lady before); and then she 
told him how well he loved her before they were 
married, and that now he loved some other lady 
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instead of her. ** How comes it now, my hus- 
band," said she, ** O how comes it that I have 
lost your tove ?" ** Plead you to me, fair dame?" 
said the astonished Antipholis. It was in vain he 
told her he was not her husband, and that he had 
been in Ephesus but two hours ; she insisted 
on his going home with her, and Antipholis at 
last, being unable to get away, went with her to 
his brother's house, and dined with Adriana and 
her sister, the one calling him husband and the 
other brother, he, all amazed, thinking he must 
have been married to her in his sleep, or that he 
was sleeping now. And Dromio, who followed 
them, was no less surprised, for the cook-maid, 
who was his brother's wife, also claimed him for 
her husband. 

While Antipholis of Sylracuse was dining with 
his brother's wife, his brother, the real husband, 
returned home to dinner with his slave Dromio ; 
but the servants would not open the door, be- 
cause their mistress had ordered them not to ad- 
mit any company; and when they repeatedly 
knocked, and said they were Antipholis and 
Dfomio, the maids laughed at them, and said^ 
that Antipholis was at dinner with their mis-^ 
tressy and Dromio was in the kitchen ; andf 
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though they almost knocked the door down> they 
could not gain admittance, and at last Anti- 
pholis went away very angry^ and strangely sur- 
prised at hearing a gentleman was dining with his 
wife. 

When Antipholis of Syracuse had finished his 
dinner, he was so perplexed at the lady's still per- 
sisting in calling him husband, and at hearing that 
Dromio had also been claimed by the cook«maid, 
that he left the house, as soon as he could find 
any pretence to get away ; for though he was very 
much pleased with Luciana, the sister, yet the 
jealous-tempered Adriana he disliked very much, 
nor was Dromio at all better satisfied with his fair 
wife in the kitchen ; therefore both master and 
man were glad to get away from their new wives 
as fast as they could. 

The moment Antipholis of Syracuse had left 
the house, he was met by a goldsmith, who mis- 
taking him, as Adriana had done, for Antipholis 
of Ephesus, gave him a gold chain, calling him 
by his name ; and when Antipholis would have 
refused the chain, saying it did not belong to 
him, the goldsmith replied he made it by his own 
orders ; and went away, leaving the chain in the 
hands of AntiphoUs, who ordered his man Dro* 
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xnio to get his things on board a shlp^ not choosing 
to stay in a place any longer, where he met with 
such strange adventures that he surely thought 
himself bewitched. 

The goldsmith who had given the chain to the 
wrong Antipholis, wsls arrested immediately after 
for a sum of money he owed i and Antipholis, 
the married brother, to whom the goldsmith 
thought he had given the chain, happened to 
come to the place where the officer was arresting 
the goldsmith, who, when he saw Antipholis, 
asked him to pay for the gold chain he had just 
delivered to him, the price amounting to nearly 
the same sum as that for which he had been ar- 
rested. Antipholis denying the having received 
the chain, and the goldsmith persisting to declare 
that he had but a few minutes before given it to 
him, they disputed this matter a long time, both 
thinking they were right, for Antipholis knew 
the goldsmith never gave him the chain, and, so 
like were the two brothers, the goldsmith was 
as certain he had delivered the chain into his 
hands, till at last the officer took the goldsmith 
away to prison for the debt he owed, and at the 
same time the goldsmith made the officer arrest 
Antipholis for the price of the chain ; so that at 
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the conclusion of their dispute, Antipholis and 
the merchant were both taken away to prison 
together. 

As Antipholis was going to prison, he niet 
Dromio of Syracuse, his brother's slave, and mis- 
taking him for his own, be ordered him to go to 
Adriana his wife, and tell her to. send the money 
for which he was arrested. Dromio wondering 
that his master should send him back to the 
strange house where he dined, and from which 
he had just before been in such haste to depart, 
did not dare to reply, though be came to tell hb 
master the ship was ready to sail ; for he saw An^ 
tipholis was in no humour to be jested with. 
Therefore he went away, grumbling within him- 
self that he must return to Adriana's house, 
" Where," said he, " Dowsabel claims me for a 
husband ; but I must go, for servants must obey 
their masters' commands." 

Adriana gave him the money, and as Dromio 
was returning, he met Antipholis of Syracuse, who 
was still in amaze at the surprising adventures 
he met with ; for his brother being well known 
in Ephesus, there was hardly a man he met in 
the streets but saluted him as an old acquaint- 
ance : some offered him money which they said 
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was owing to him^ some invited him to coxtte and 
see them, and some gave him thanks for kind- 
nesses they said he had done them, all mistaking 
him for his brother. A taylor shewed him some 
silks he had bought for him, and insisted upon 
taking measure of him for some clothes. 

Antipholis began to think he was among a na- 
tion of sorcerers and witches, and Dromio did 
not at all relieve his master from his bewildered 
thoughts, by asking him how he got free from 
the officer who was carrying him to prison, and 
giving him the purse of gold which Adriana had 
sent to pay the debt with. This talk of Dro- 
mio's of the arrest and of a prison, and of the 
money he had brought from Adriana, perfectly 
confounded Antipholis, and he said, *^ This fel- 
low Dromio is certainly distracted, and we wan^ 
der here in illusions 5" and quite terrified at his 
own confused thoughts, he cried out, " fiome 
blessed power deliver us from this strange 
place '/' 

And now another stranger came up to him, 
and she was a lady, and she too called him 
Antipholis, and told him he had dined with 
her that day, and asked him for a gold chain 
which she said he had promised to give her. 
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AndphoKs now lost all patience, and calling 
her a sorceress, he denied that he had ever pro- 
imsed her a chain, or dined with her, or had cren 
seen her face before that moment* The lady 
permsted in affirming he had dined with her, and 
had promised her a chain, which Antipholis stilt 
denying, she farther said, that she had given him 
R valuable ring, and if he would not give her the 
gold chain, she insisted upon having her own 
xing again* On this Antipholis became quite 
frantic, and again calling her sorceress and witch, 
and denying all knowledge of her or her ring, 
ran away from her, leaving her astonished at his 
words and his wild looks, for nodiing to her ap- 
peared i|K>re certain than that he had dined with 
her, and that she had given him a ring, in conse- 
quence of his promising to make her a present of 
a gold chain . But this lady had fallen into the 
same mistake the others had done, for she had 
taken him for his brother : the married Antipho- 
lis had done all the diings she taxed this Anti- 
pholis with. 

When the married AntiphoUs was denied en* 
trance into his own house (diose within suppos- 
ing him to be already there), he had gone away^ 
very angry,, believing it to be one of his wifeV 
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jealous freaks, to which she was very subject, 
and remembering that she had often falsely ac- 
cused him of visiting other ladies, he to be re<- 
venged on her for shutting him out of his own 
house, determined to go and dine with this lady, 
and she receiving him with great civility, and 
his wife having so highly offended him, Anti- 
pholis promised to give her a gold chain, which 
he had intended as a present for his wife ; it was 
the same chain which the goldsmith by mistake 
had given to his brother. The lady liked so well 
the thoughts of having a fine goM chain, that she 
gave the married Antipholis a ring; which whea, 
as she supposed (taking his brother for him), be 
denied, and said he did not know her, and left 
her in such a wild passion, she began to think he 
was certainly out of his senses ; and presently 
she resolved to go and tell Adriana that her hus- 
band was mad. And while she was telling it to 
Adriana, he came, attended by the jailor (who 
allowed him to come home to get the money to 
pay the debt), for the purse of money, which 
Adriana had sent by Dromio, and he had deli- 
vered to the other Antipholis. 

Adriana believed the story the lady told her 
of her husband's madness must be true, when be 
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reproached her for shutting him out of his own 
house ; and remembering how he had protested 
all dinner-time that he was not her husband^ and 
had never been in Ephesus till that day, she had 
no doubt that he was mad ^ she therefore paid 
the jailor the money, and having discharged 
him, she ordered her servants to bind her hus^- 
band with ropes, and had him conveyed into a 
dark room, and sent for a doctor to come and 
cure him of his madness : Antipholis all the while 
hotly exclaiming against this false accusation, 
which the exact likeness he bore to his brother 
had brought upon him. But his rage only the 
more confirmed them in the belief that he was 
mad ; and Dromio persisting in the same story, 
they bound him also, and took, him away along 
with his master. 

Soon after Adriana had put her husband into^ 
confinement, a servant came to tell her that An«- 
tipholis and Dromio must have broken loose 
from their keepers, for that they were both walk- 
ing at liberty in the next street. On hearing 
this, Adriana ran out to fetch him home, taking 
some people with her to^ secure her husband 
again ; and her sister went along with hen Whea 
they came to the gates of a coiiKut vw ^vu 
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neighbourhood, there they saw Antipholis and 
Dromio, as they thought, being again deceived by 
the Kkeness of the twin-brothers. 

Antipholis of Syracuse was still beset with the 
perplexities this likeness had brought upon him. 
The chain which the goldsmith had given bim 
was about his neck, and the goldsmith was re- 
proaching him for denying that he had it, and 
refusing to pay for it, and Antipholis was protest- 
ing that the goldsmith freely gave him the chain 
in the morning, and that from that hour he had 
never seen the goldsmith again. 

And now Adriana came up to him, and claimed 
him as her lunatic husband, who had escaped 
from his keepers ; and the men she brought with 
lier were going to lay violent hands on Antipholb 
and Dromio ; but they ran into the convent, and 
Antipholis begged the abbess to give him dicker 
in her house. 

And now came out the lady abbess herself to 
enquire into the cause of this disturi)ance. She 
was a grave and venerable lady, and wise to judge 
of what she saw, and she wouM not too hastily 
give up the man who had sought protection in 
her house; so she strictly <jtestioned €he wife 
about the story she told ^ her husbadui^ ijiad- 
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ness, and she said,. ** What is the cause of this 
sudden distemper of your husband's ?'* Has he 
lost his wealth at sea ? Or is it the death of 
some dear friend that has disturbed his mind ?" 
Adriana replied, that no such things as these had 
been the cause. "Perhaps," said the abbess, 
*^ he has fixed his affections^on some other lady 
than you his wife; and that has driven him to 
this state." Adriana said she had long thought 
the love of some odier lady was the cause of his 
frequent absences from home; Now it was not 
his love for another^ but the teazing jealousy of 
his wife's temper, that often obliged Antipholis to 
leave his home^ and (the abbess suspecting this 
from the vehemence of Adriana's manner) to 
learn the truth, she said, " You should have re- 
prehended him for this i" " Why so I did," re- 
plied Adriana. " Aye," said the abbess, " but 
perhaps not enough." Adriana, willing to con- 
vince the abbess that she had said enough to An- 
tipholis on this subject, rej^ied, ** It was the con- 
stant subject of our conversation : in bed I would 
not let him sleep for speaking of it. At table I 
would not let him eat for speaking of it. When 
Ewas alone with him, I talked of nothing else ; 
and in company I gave him frequent hltvu <iC \^. 
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Still all my talk was how vile and bad It was m 
him to love any lady better than me." 

The lady abbeiss, having drawn this full con- 
fession from the jealous Adriana, now said, ^* And 
therefore comes it that your husband is mad* 
The venomous clamour of a jealous woman is a 
more deadly poison than a mad dog's tooth. It 
seems his sleep was hindered by your railing ; no 
wonder that his head is light : and his meat was 
sauced with your upbtaidings; unquiet meals 
make ill digestionsj and that has thrown him into 
this fever. You say his sports were disturbed 
by your brawls j being debarred from the enj,oy- 
ment of society and recreation, what could ensue 
but dull melancholy and comfortless despair I 
The consequence is then,, that your jealous fits 
have piade your husband mad J' 

Luciana would have excused her sister,, saying*, 
she always reprehended her husband mildly; and 
she said to her sister,. " Why da you hear these 
rebukes without answering them ?" But the ab- 
bess had made her so plainly perceive her fault, ^ 
that she could only answer,. " She has betrayed 
me to my own reproof." 

Adriana, though ashamed of her own conduct^' 
5till insisted on having her husband delivered x^ 
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to her ; but the abbess would suffer no person to 
enter her house, nor would she deliver up this 
unhappy man to the care of the jealous wife, 
determining herself to use gentle means for 
his recovery, and she retired into her house 
again, and ordered her gates to be shut against 
them. 

During the course of this eventful day, in 
which so many errors had happened from the 
likeness the twin brothers bore to each other, old 
iEgeon's day of grace was passing away, it being 
now near sunset: and at sunset he was doomed 
to die, if he could not pay the money. - 

The place of his execution was near this cow- 
vent, and here he arrived just as the abbess re- 
tired into the convent ; the duke attending in per- 
son, that if any offered to pay the money, he 
might be present to pardon him. 

Adriana stopped this melancholy procession, 
and cried out to the duke for justice, telling him 
that the abbess had refused to deliver up her 
lunatic husband to her care. White she was 
speaking, her real husband and his servant Dro- 
mio, who had got loose, came before the duke to 
demand justice, complaining that his wife had 
€on£uied htm on a false charge of lunacy ^ and 
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telling in what manner he had broken his 
bandsj and eluded the vigilance of his keepers- 
Adriana was strangely surprised to see her hus- 
bandj when she thought he had been withia the 
convent. 

^geon seeing his son, concluded this was the 
son who had left him to go in search of his mp* 
ther and his brother ; and he felt secure that this 
dear son would readily pay the money demanded 
for his ransdm. He therefore spoke to Anti- 
pholis in words of fatherly affection, with joyful 
hope that he should now be released. But to the 
utter astonishment of ^geon, his son denied all 
knowledge of him, as well he might, for this 
Antipholis had never seen his father since they 
were separated in the storm in his infancy 5 but' 
while the poor old ^geon was in vain endea-^ 
vouring to make his son acknowledge him, think* 
ing surely that either his griefs and the anxieties 
he had suffered had so strangely altered him that 
his son did not know him, or else that he was 
ashamed to acknowledge his father in his misery }. 
in the midst of this perplexity, the lady abbess 
and the other Antipholis and Dromio came out, 
and the wondering Adriana saw two husbands . 
and two Dronaios standing before her« 
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And now these riddling errors, which had so 
perplexed them all, were clearly made out. When 
the duke saw the two Antipholises and the two 
Dromios both so exactly alike, he at once con- 
jectured aright of these seeming mysteries, for he 
remembered the story ^geon had told him in 
the morning ; and he said, these men must be the 
two sons of jEgeon and their twin slaves. 

But now an unlooked-for joy indeed com- 
pleted the history of -ZEgeon j and the tale he 
had in the morning told in sorrow, and under 
s^itence of death, before the setting sun went 
down was broi^ht to a happy conclusion, for the 
venerable lady abbess made herself known to be 
the long-lost wife of JEgeon, and the fond mo- 
ther of the two Antipholises, 

When the fishermen took the eldest Antipholis 
and Dtomio iway from her, she entered a nun- 
nery, and by her wise and virtuous conduct she 
was at length made lady abbess of this convent, 
and in discharging the rites of hospitality to an 
unhappy stranger she h^d unknowingly protected 
her own son. 

Joyful congratulatbns and aiFectlonate greet- 
ings between these long separated parents and 
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their children, made tlicm for a while forget that 
JEgeon was yet under sentence of death: but 
when they were become a little calm, Antipholie 
of Ephesus offered the duke the ransom-money 
for his lather's life; but the duke freely pardoned 
^geon, and would not take the money. And 
the duke went with the abbess and her newly^- 
found husband and children into the convent, to 
hear this happy family discourse at leisure of the 
blessed ending of their adverse fortunes. And 
the two Dromros' humble joy must not be forgot- 
ten •, they had their congratulations and greetings 
too, and each Dromio pleasantly complimented 
his brother on his good looks, being well pleased 
to see his own person (as in a glass) shew so 
handsome in his brother. 

Adriana had so well pro6ted by the good 
counsel of her mother-in-law, that she never 
after cherished unjust suspicions, or was jealoui 
of her husband. 

Antipholis of -Syracuse married the fair Luct- 
ana, the sister of his brother's wife ; and the 
good old ^geon, with his wife and sons, lived 
at Ephesus many years. Nor did the unravelling 
of these perplexities so entirely remove every 
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ground of mistake for the future, but that some- 
times, to remind them of adventures past, comical 
blunders would happen, and the one Antipholis, 
and the one Dromio, be mistaken for the other, 
making altogether a pleasant and diverting Co- 
medy of Errors. 



TALE THE FOURTEENTH. 
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IN the city of Vienna there once reigned a duke 
of such a mild and gentle temper^ that he suf- 
fered his subjects to neglect the laws with impu- 
nity ; and there was in particular one law^ the 
existence of which was almost forgotten, the 
duke never having put it in force during his whole 
reign. This was a law dooming any man to tlie 
punishment of death, who should live with a wo- 
m'an that was not his wife 5 and this law through 
the lenity of the duke being utterly disregarded, 
the lioly institution of marriage became neg- 
lected, and complaints were every day made to 
the duke by the parents of the young ladies in 
Vienna, that their daughters had been seduced 
from their protection, and were living as the com- 
panions of single men. 

The good duke nerceived with sorrow this 
growing evil among his subjects \ but he thought 
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that a sudden change in himself from the indul- 
gence h€ h^ hitherto shewn^ to the strict seve- 
rily requidite to check this abuse, would make his 
people (who had hitherto loved him) consider 
him as a tyrant : therefore he determined to ab' 
sent himself a while from his^ dukedom, and de- 
pute another to the full exercise of his power» 
that the law against these dishonourable lovers 
might be put in efiectn without giving offence 
by an unusual severity in his own pterson. 

Angelo, a man who bore the reputation of a 
saint in Vienna for his strict and rigid life, was 
chosen by the duke as a fit person to undertake 
this important charge ; and when the duke im- 
parted his design to lord Escalus, his chief coun- 
sellor, Escalus said, ^' If any man in Vienna be 
of worth to undergo such ample grace and ho- 
nour, it is lojrd Angelo." And now the duke 
departed from Vienna under pretence of making 
a journey into Poland, leaving Angelo to act as 
the lord deputy in his absence ; but the duke's 
absence was only a feigned one, for he privately 
returned to Vienna, habited Uke a friar, with the 
intent to watch unseen the conduct of the saint- 
ly-seeming Angelo. 

It happened just about the time that Angelo^ 
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was invested with his new dignity^ that a gentle-^ 
man, whose name was Claudio, bad sedaced a 
young lady from* her parents ; and for this of- 
ence, by command of the new lor<l deputy, 
Claudio was taken up and committed to prison, 
and by virtue of the old law which had been 
so long neglected, Angelo sentenced Claudio to 
be beheaded. Great interest was made for the 
pardon of young Claudip, and the good old lord 
Escalus himself interceded for him. ** Alas," 
said he, ** this gentleman whom I would save had 
an honourable father, for whose sake I pray you 
pardon the young man's transgression." But 
Angelo replied, " We must not make a scare- 
crow of the law, setting it up to frighten birds 
of prey, till custom, finding it harmless, makes 
it their perch, and not their terror. Sir, he 
must die." 

Lucio, the friend of Claudio, visited him m 
the prison, and Claudio said to him, ^< I pray 
you, Lucio, do me this kind service. Go to my 
sister Isabel, who this day proposes to enter the 
convent of Saint Clare •, acquaint her with the 
danger of my state ; implore her that she make 
friends with the strict deputy j bid her go herself 
to Angelo. I have great hopes in that i for shif 
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can discourse with prosperous art, and well she 
can persuade j besides, there is a speechless dia- 
lect in youthful sorrow, such as moves men." 

Isabel, the sister of Claudio, had, as he said, 
that day entered upon her noviciate in the con- 
vent, and it was her intent after passing through 
her probation as a novice, to take the veil, and 
she was enquiring of a nun concerning the rules 
of the convent, when they heard the voice of 
Lucio, who, as he entered that religious house, 
said, " Peace be in this place !*' *f Who is it 
that speaks ?" said Isabel. " It is a man's voice," 
replied the nun: ^^ Gentle Isabel, go to him, and 
learn his business ; you may, I may not. When 
you have taken the veil, you must not speak with 
men but in the presence of the prioress ; then 
if you speak, you must not shew your face, or if 
you shew your face, you must not speak." " And 
have you nuns no farther privileges?" said Isabel. 
** Are not these large enough?" replied the nun. 
" Yes, truly," said Isabel : " I speak not as de- 
siring more, but rather wishing a more strict re- 
straint Upon the sisterhood, the votarists of Saint 
Clare." Again they heard the voice of Lucio, 
and the nun said, ^' He calls again. I pray you 
answer him." Isabel then went out to Lucio, 
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and In aifswer to his salutation, said, '^ Peace and 
prosperity \ Who is it that calls ?'* Then Lucu^ 
approaching her with reverence, said, " Hail, 
virgin, if such you be, as the roses in your 
cheeks proclaim you are no less ! can you bring 
me to the sight of Isabel, a novice of this 
place, and the fair sister to her unhappy bro« 
ther Claudio ?'* ** Why her unhappy brother ?" 
said Isabel, " let me ask : for I am that Isabel^ 
and his sister." ' ** Fair and gentle lady," he re- 
plied, " your brother kindly greets you by me ; 
he is in prison." ** Woe is me ! for what ?" said 
Isabel. Lucio then told her, Claudio was impri- 
soned for seducing a young maiden. ** Ah,'* 
said she, ** I fear it is my cousin Juliet." Juliet 
and Isabel were not related, but they called each 
other cousin in remembrance of their school->day$ 
friendship 5 and *as Isabel knew that Juliet loved 
Claudio, she feared she had been led by her af- 
fection for him into this transgression. ** She it 
is," repKcd Lucio. " Why then let my brother 
marry Juliet," said Isabel. Lucio replied, that 
Claudio would gladly marry Juliet, but that the 
lord deputy had sentenced him to die for bis 
offence 5 " Unless," said he, " you have the grace 
by your fair prayer to soften Angclo, and that i% 
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my business between you and your poor bro» 
ther.'* ** Alas/' said Isabel, ** what poor ability 
is there in me to do him good ? I doubt I have 
no power to move Angelo.'* ** Our doubts are 
traitors,** said Lucio, ** and make us lose the 
good we might often win, by fearing to attempt 
it. Go to lord Angelo ! When maidens sue, 
and kneel, and weep, men give like gods/* " I 
will see what I can do," said Isabel : " I will but 
stay to give the prioress notice of the aiFair, and 
then I will go to Angelo. Commend me to my 
brother : soon at night I will send him word of 
my success." 

Isabel hastened to the palace, and threw her- 
self on her knees before Angelo, saying, *^ I am 
a woeful suitor to your honour, if it will please 
your honour to hear me." *'Well, what is your 
suit ?" said Angelo. She then made her petition 
in the most moving terms for her brother's life. 
But Angelo said, ^* Maiden, there is no remedy: 
your brother is sentenced, and he must die.^ 
^^ O just, but severe law!'' said Isabel : I had a 
brother then — ^Heaven keep your honour !'* and 
she was about to depart. But Lucio, who had 
accompanied her, said, ** Give it not over so ; 
return to him againj intreat him, kneel down 
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before him, hang upon his gown. You are too 
cold ; if you should need a pin, you could not 
with a more tame tongue desire it." Then again 
Isabel on her knees implored for mercy. *' He is 
sentenced," said Angelo : " it is too late.** " Too 
late !" said Isabel : " Why, no ; I that do speak a 
word, may call it back again. Believe this, my 
lord, no ceremony that to great ones belongs, 
not the king's crown, nor the deputed sword, the 
marshars truncheon, nor the judge's robe, be- 
comes them with one half so good a grace as 
mercy does.'* "Pray you begone," said An- 
gelo. But still Isabel intreated; and she said, 
*^ If my brother had been as you, and you as he, 
you might have slipt like him, but he like you 
would not have been so stern. I would to 
Heaven I had your power, and you were Isa- 
bel. . Should it tben.be thus ? No, I would tell 
you what it were to be a judge, and what a pri- 
soner." *' Be content, fair maid !" said Angelo : 
** it is the law, not I, condemns your brother. 
Were he my kinsman, my brother, or my son, 
it should be thus with him. He must die to- 
morrow.'* "To-morrow?" said Isabel; "Oh 
that is sudden : spare him, spare him y he is not 
prepared for death. Eveil for our kitchens we 
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kill the fowl in season ; shall we serve Heaven 
with less respect than we minister to our gross 
selves ? Good, good my lord, bethink you, 
none have died for my brother's offence, 
though many have committed it. So you 
would be the first that gives this sentence, 
and he the first that suffers it. Go to your 
own bosom, my lord; knock there, and ask 
your heart what it does know that is like my 
brother's fault ; if it confess a natural guiltiness, 
such as his is, let it not sound a thought against 
my brother's life !" Her last words more moved 
Angelt) than all she had before said, for the 
beauty of Isabel had raised a guilty passion in his 
heart, and he began to form thoughts of disho- 
nourable love, such as Ciaudio's crime had been ; 
and the conflict in his mind made him to turn 
away from Isabel : .but she called him back, say- 
ing, ** Gentle my lord, turn back ; hark, how I 
will bribe you. Good my lord, turn back!'* 
" How, bribe me !" said Angelo, astonished that 
she should think of offering him a bribe. *' Aye," 
said Isabel, " with such gifts that Heaven itself 
shall share with you; not with golden treasures, 
or thoFe glittering stones, whose price is either 
rich or poor as fancy values them, but with true 
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prayers that shaH be up to Heaven before sun- 
rise-^Tprayers from preserved souls, from fasting 
maids vrfK)8e mifds are dedkated to nothing 
temporal." . " WeU, come to me to-morrow," 
said Angelo. And for this short re£rpite of her 
brother's life, and for this permissk) nthat she 
might be heard again, she left him with the joy- 
ful hope that she should at last prevail over his 
stern nature : alid as she went away, she said, 
*MIeaven keep your honour safe! Heaven save 
your honour !" Which when Angelo beard, he 
said within his heart, '* Amen, I would be saved 
from thee and from thy virtues :" and then, af- 
frighted at bis own evil thoughts, he said, ** What 
is this ! What is this ? Do I love her, that I 
desire to hear her speak again, and feast upon 
her eyes ? . What is it I dream on ? The cun- 
ning enemy of mankind, to catch a saint, with 
saints does bait the hook. Never could an im- 
modest woman once stir my temper, but this vir- 
tuous 'wbman subdues me quite. Even till now, 
When 'men were fond, I smiled, and wondered at 
them." 

In the guilty contflict in his mind Angelo suf- 
fered more that night, than the prisoner he had 
so severely sentenced i for in the prison Ckudio 
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was visited by the good d^ike, who in his friar's 
habit taught the young man the way to Heaven^ 
preaching to him the Avords of penitence and 
peace. But Angelo felt all the pangs of irreso- 
lute guilt : now wis^hing to reduce laahel from the 
paths of innocence and honour^ and now suSer- 
iQg remorse and horror for a cirime as yet but in- 
tentional. But in the end his evil thoughts 
prevailed ; and he who had so lately started at 
the offer of a brib^j resolved to tempt this 
maiden with so high a bribe, as $he might not be 
able to resist, even with the |irecioiis gift of her 
dear brother's life. 

When Isabel came in the morning, Angelo de- 
sired she might be admitted alon« to his pre- 
sence ; and being there, be said to her, if she 
would yield to him her virgin honour, and trans- 
gress even as Juliet had done with Claudio, he 
would give her her brother's life : " for," said 
he, " I love you, Isabel." " My brother," said 
Isabel, ** did so love Juliet, and yet you tell me 
he shall die for it." "But," said Angelo, 
" Claudio shall not die, if you will consent to 
visit me by stealth at night, even as Juliet left 
her father's house at night to come to Claudio.'* 
Isabel in amazement at hb words, that he should 
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tempts her to the same fault for which he passed 

sentence of death upon her brother, said, ** I 

would do as much for my poor brother as for 

myself ; that is, were I under sentence of death, 

the impression of keen whips I would wear as 

rubies, and go to my death as to a bed that 

longing I had been sick for, ere I would yield 

myself up to this shame." And then she told 

him, she hoped he only spoke these words to try 

her virtue. But he said, " Believe me on my 

honour, my words express my purpose." Isabel, 

angered to the heart to hear him use the word 

Honour to express such dishonourable purposes, 

said, " Ha ! little honour, to be much believed j 

and most pernicious purpose. I will proclaim 

thee, Angelo ; look for it ! Sign me a present 

pardon for my brother, or I will tell the world 

aloud what man thou art !'* "Who will believe 

you, Isabel ?" said Angelo : " my unsoiled name, 

the austereness of my life, my word vouched 

against yours, will outweigh your accusation. 

Redeem your brother by yielding to my will, or 

he shall die to-morrow. As for you, say what 

you can, my false will overweigh your true story. 

Answer me to-morrow/' 

** To whom should I complain ? Did I tell 
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this, who would believe me ?" said Isabel, as she 
went towards the dreary prison where her bro- 
ther was confined. When she arrived there, 
her brother was in pious conversation with the 
duke, who in his friar's habit had also visited 
Juliet, and brought both these guilty lovers to a 
proper sense of their fault j and unhappy Juliet 
with tears and a true remorse confessed,, that she 
was more to blame than Claudio, in that she 
willingly consented to his dishonourable soli« 
citations* 

As Isabel entered the room where Claudio wa j 
confined, she said, " Peace be here, Grace, and 
good company!" "Who is there?" said the 
disguised duke : ** come in ; the wish deserves a 
welcome/^ ** My business is a word or two 
with Claudio," said IsabeL Then the duke left 
them together, and desired the provost, who had 
the charge of the prisoners, to place him where 
he might overhear their conversation. 

"Now, sister, what is the comfort!'* said 
Claudio. Isabel told him he must prepare for 
death on the morrow. " Is there no remedy ?' ■ 
said Claudio. ** Yes„ brother^' ' replied Isabel, 
^f there is;J but such a one, as if you consented ta 
it would strip your honour from youji And leave 
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you naked.*' ** Let itte know the point/' saitf 
Claudio. ** O, I do feat you, Claudio f" replied 
his sister j " and I quake, lest you should wisfe to 
live, and more respect the trifling term of six or 
seven winters added to your Kfe, thati your per- 
petual honour ! Do you dare to die ? 1 he sense 
of death is ttiogt in apprehension, and the poor 
beetle that we tread upon, feels a pang as great 
as when a giant dies/' ** Why do you give me 
this shame ?" said Cfcmdio. ** Think you I can 
fetch a resolution from flowery tenderness i ff 
I must die, I will encounter darkness as a brkle, 
trnd hug it in my affins." " There spojkc my bro» 
ther," said Isabel ; " there my father's grave did 
utter forth a Voice. Yes, you must die j yet*, 
v/ould you thmk it| Ckudio t thU outward^tfttnteti 
iUputyi if I would yield to him my virgin ho- 
nour, would grtut your life. O, were it but my 
life, I would lay it down for your delivcrsmee as 
frankly as a pin !" ^* Thanks, dear Isabel !" said 
Claudio. ** Be ready to die to-morrow,*' said 
Isabel. ** Death is a fearful thing," said C!au<Ko.. 
** And shamed life a hateful," replied hi» sister.. 
But the thoughts of death now orercame the 
constancy of Cbudio's temper, and terrors, «uch 
^s the guilty only at their deaths do know. 
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assailing him, he cried out, ** Sweet sister, let me 
live ! The sin you do to save a brother's life, 
nature dispenses with the deed so far, that it 
becomes a virtue.'* ** O faithless coward ! O 
dishonest wretch!" said Isabel: "would you 
preserve your life by your sister's shame? O 
fie, fie, fie ! I thought, my brother, you had 
in you such a mind of honour, that had you 
twenty heads to render up on twenty blocks, you 
would have yielded them up all, before your sister 
should stoop to such dishonour.'* *^ Nay, hear 
me, Isahel !" said Claudio. But what he would 
have sard in defence of his weakness, in desiring 
to live by the dishonour of his virtuous sister, 
WW interrupted by the entrance of the duke ; 
who 8aid» ** Claudio, I have overheard what has 
past between you and your sister, Angelo had 
never the purpose to corrupt her 5 what he said, 
has only been to make trial of her virtue. She 
having the truth of honour in her, has given 
hiixi that gracious denial which he is most glad 
to receive. There is no hope that he will par- 
don you 5 therefore pass your hours in prayer, 
and make ready for death.'* Then Claudio 
repented of }iis weakness, and siaid, ** Let me ask 
my sister's pardon ! I am so out of love with 
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Jlfe, that I will sue to be rid of it.'* And Claudio 
retired, overwhelmed with shame and sorrow for 
his fault* 

The duke being now alone with Isabel, com- 
mended her virtuous resolution, saying, "The 
hand that made you fair, has made you good.'* 
** O," said Isabel, ** how much is the good duke 
deceived in Angelo ! if ever he return, and I 
can speak to him, I will discover his govern- 
ment." Isabel knew not that she was even now 
making the discovery she threatened. The duke 
replied, " That shall not be much amiss ; yet as 
the matter now stands, Angelo will repel your 
accusation ; therefore lend an attentive ear to my 
advisings. I Ijelieve that you may most righte- 
ously do a poor wronged lady a merited benefit, 
redeem your brother from the angry law, do no 
stain to your own most gracious person, and 
much please the absent duke, if perad venture he 
shall ever return to have notice of this business.'* 
Isabel said. She had a spirit to do any thing he 
desired, provided it was nothing wrong. ** Vir- 
tue is bold, and never fearful," said the duke : 
and then he asked her, if she had ever heard of 
Mariana, the sister of Frederick, the great soldier 
who was drowned at sea. ** I have heard of the 
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lady," said Isabel, " and good words went with 
her name.'* « This lady,'' said the duke, « is 
the wife of Angclo; but her marriage dowry was 
on board the vessel ia which her brother pe<- 
rished, and mark how heavily this befel to the 
poor gentlewoman ! for, beside the loss of a most 
noble and renowned brother, who In his love 
towards her was ever jnost kind and natural, iii 
the wreck of her fortune she lost the affections 
of her husband, the well-seeming Angelo ; who 
pretending to discover some dishonour in this 
honourable lady (though the true cause was the 
loss of her dowry) left her in her tears, and 
dried not one of them with his comfort. His 
unjust unkindness, that in all reason should havs 
quenched her love, has, like an impediment in 
the current, made it more imruly, and Mariana 
loves her cruel, huband with the full continuance 
of her first affection." The duke then more 
plainly unfolded his plan. It was, that Isabel 
should go to lord Angelo, and seemingly consent 
to come to him as he desired, at, midnight; that 
by this means she would obtain the promised par- 
don V and that Mariana should go in her stead ta> 
the appointment, and pass herself upon Angela^ 
in the dark for Isabel. " Nor, gentle daughter,'*" 
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said die feigned ftiar, fear you to do ftis 
thhig ; Angela U her husband, and to bring them 
&US together is no sin." Isabel being pleased 
with tfib project^ di^pitrted to d6 as he directed 
het } and he went to a^ize Msiiiznvi of their 
intientk)ti4 He had before this time tisited this 
unhappy lady 'm bis assumed character, giving 
her te%ioufr instfuetion and friendly consolation^ 
ae which titxies he had featned her sad stor yfrom 
her own lipn \ znA now ehe, looldng upon him as^ 
a holy man, readily consented t(y be directed by 
him in ^s undertaking. 

When Isabel tetunred ftom her interview with 
Angelo, to the hdUse of Mariana^ where the duke 
had appointed her to meet him, he said, ^ Well 
met, and in good time i what is the news from thb 
good deputy?'* Isabel related the manner in 
which die had settled the affair. ** Angelo,'*' 
said she, ^ has a garden surrounded with a briek 
wall, oti the western side of which h a vineyard^ 
and to that tifteyard is a gate." And then she 
shewed to die duke and Marbna two keys that 
Angel© had gi^n her ; and she said, ** This big- 
ger key opetts the vineyatd- gate i this other a 
little doOr which leads ftorti the vmeyard to the 
garden* There I have made my promise at the 
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dead of night to call upon him, and have got 
from him his word of assurance for my brother's 
life. I have taken a due and wary note of the 
place ; and with whispering and most -guilty dili- 
gence he shewed me the way twice over.'* ** Are 
there no other tokens agreed upon between you, 
that Mariana must observe ?" said the duke.. 
" No, none,'* said Isabel, ** oitly to go when it is 
dark. I have told him my time can be but short $ 
for I have made him think a servant comes along 
with me, and that this servant is persuaded I 
come about my brother** The duke commended 
her discreet management, and she turning to 
Mariana, said, '* Little have you to say to Angelo, 
when you depart from him, but soft and low Re- 
member now my brother /" 

Mariana was that night conducted to the ap^ 
pointed place by Isabel, who rejoiced that she 
had, as she supposed, by^ this device preserved 
both her brother's life and her own honour. 
But that her brother's life was safe the duke 
was not so well satisfied, and therefore at mid- 
night he again repaired to the prison, and it was 
well for Claudip that he did so, else would Clau- 
dio have that night been beheaded ; for soo» 
after the duke entered the prison^ an order came 
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from the cruel deputy commanding that Claudi9 
should be beheaded, and his head sent to him by 
five o'clock in the morning. But the duke per- 
suaded the provost to put ofiF the execution of 
Claudio^ and to deceive Angelo by sending him 
the head of a man who died that morning in the 
prifon. And to prevail upon the provost to agree 
to this^ the duke^ whom still the provost sus- 
pected not to be any thing more or greater than 
he seemed, shewed the provost a letter written 
lyith the duke's hand, and sealed with his seal, 
which when the provost saw, he concluded this 
friar must have some secret order from the ab- 
sent duke, and therefore he consented to spare 
Claudio ; and he cut off the dead man's head, 
and carried it to Angelor 

Then the duke, in his own name, wrote to An- 
gelo a letter, saying that certain accidents had put 
a stop to his journey, and that he should be in 
Vienna by the following morning, requiring An^^ 
gelo to meet him at the entrance of the city^ 
there to deliver up his authority; and the duke 
also commanded it to be proclaimed, that if any 
of his subjects craved redress for injustice, they 
should exhibit their petitions in the street on his 
first entrance into the city. 
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Early in the morning Isabel came to the pri- 
son^ and the duke, who there awaited her coming, 
for secret reasons thought it good to tell her that 
Claudio was beheaded ; therefore when Isabel 
enquired if Angelo had sent the pardon for her 
brother, he said, " Angelo has released ^Claudio 
from this world. His head is.ofF, and sent to 
the deputy.'* The much-grieved sister cried out^ 
** O unhappy Claudio, wretched Isabel, injurious 
world, most wicked Angelo !'* The seeming 
friar bid her take comfort^ and when she was be- 
come a little calm, he acquainted her with the 
near prospect of the duke's return, and told her 
in what manner she should proceed in preferring 
her complaint against Angelo ; and he bade her 
not to fear if the cause should seem to go against 
her for a while. Leaving Isabel sufficiently in- 
structed, he next went to Mariana, and gave her 
counsel in what manner she also should act. 

Then the duke laid aside his friar's habit, and' 
in his own royal robes, amidst a joyful crowd o£ 
his faithful subjects assembled to greet his arrival,, 
entered the city of Vienna, where he was met by 
Angelo, who delivered up his authority in the 
proper form* And there came Isabel, in the man- 
ner of a petitioner for redress, and said, ** Jiis-- 
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tice, most royal duke ! I am the sister of one 
Claudio^ who for the seducing a young maid was 
condemned to lose his head. I made my suit 
to lord Angelo for my brother's pardon. It 
were needless to tell your grace how I prayed 
and kneeled, how he repelled me, and how I 
replied ; for this wa$ of much length. The vile 
conclusion I now begin with grief and shame to 
utter. Angelo would not but by my yielding ta 
liis dishonourable love release my brother j and 
after much debate within myself,, my sisterly re- 
morse overcame my virtue, and I did yield ta 
him. But the next morning betimes Angelo,- 
forfeiting his promise, sent a warrant for my poor 
brother's head !" The duke affected to disbe- 
Beve her story ; and Angelo said that grief for her 
brother's death, who had suffered by the due 
course of the law, had disordered her sense^. And 
now another suitor approached, which was Ma- 
riana J and Mariana said, "Noble prince, as there^ 
comes light from heaven, and truth from breath,^ 
as there is sense in truth, and truth in virtue, I 
am this man's wife, and, my good lord, the words^ 
of Isabel are false, for the night she says she was 
with Angelo, I passed that night with him in the 
garden-house. As this is tru«, let me in safet; 
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rise, or else for ever be fixed here a marble mo- 
fiument/' Then did Isabel appeal for the truth 
of what she had said to friar Lodowick, that 
being the name the duke had assumed in his 
disguise. Isabel and Mariana had both obeyed 
his instructions in what they said^ the duke 
intending that the innocence of Isabel should be 
plainly proved in that public manner before the 
whole city of Vienna ; but Angclo little thought 
that it was from audi a cause that they thus differ-- 
ed in their story, and he hoped from their con- 
tradictory evidence ta be able to clear himself 
from the accusation of Isabel y and he said, assum«- 
ing the look of offended innocence, ** I did but 
smile till now ; but, good my lord, my patience 
here is touched, and I perceive these poor di&-^ 
tracted women are but 'the instruments of some 
greater one, who sets them on. Let me have way^^ 
mylotd, to find this practice out.'*^*^ Aye, with all 
my heart," said the duke, ** and punish them to 
the height of your pleasure. You, lord Escalus, 
sit with lord Angelo, lend him your pains to 
discover this abuse ; the firiar is sent for that set 
them on^ and when he comes,^ do with your in- 
juries as may seem best in any chastisement. I 
for a while will leave you^ but stir not you, lord 
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Angelo, till you have well determined upon this 
slider.'' The duke then went away, leaving 
Angelo well pleased to be deputed judge and 
umpire in his own cause. But the duke was ab- 
sent only while he threw ofF his royal robes and 
put on his friar's habit; and in that disguise again 
he presented himself before Angelo and Escalus : 
and the good old Escalus^ who thought Angelo 
had been falsely accused), said to the supposed 
friar, " Come, sir, did you set these women on 
to slander lord Angelo ?" He replied, " Where 
is the duke ? It is he should hear me speak." 
Escalus said, '^ The duke is in us, and we will 
hear you. Speak justly."^ " Boldly at least," 
retorted the friar ; and then he blamed the duke 
for leaving the cause of Isabel in the hands of him 
she had accused, and spoke so freely of many cor- 
rupt practices he had observed, while, as he said, 
he had been a looker-on in Vienna, that Escalus 
threatened him with the torture for speaking 
words against the state, and for censuring the 
conduct of the duke, and ordered him to be 
taken away to prison. Then, to the amazement 
of all present, and to the utter confusion of An- 
gelo, the supposed friar threw off his disguise, 
and they saw it was the duke himself. 
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The duke first addressed Isabel. He said to 
her, " Come hither, Isabel. Your friar is now 
your prince, but with my habit I have not 
changed my heart. I am still devoted to your 
service." " O give me pardon," said Isabel, 
** that I, your vassal, have employed and troubleid 
your unknown sovereignty." He answered that 
he had most need of forgiveness from her, 
for not having prevented the death of her 
brother— for not yet would he tell her that 
Claudio was living; meaning first to make a 
farther trial of her goodness. Angelo now 
knew the duke had been a secret witness of his 
bad deeds, and he said, ^' O my dread lord, I 
should be guiltier than my guiltiness, to think I 
can be undiscemible, when I perceive your grace, 
like power divine, has looked upon my actions. 
Then, good prince, no longer prolong my shame, 
but let my trial be my own confession. Imme- 
diate sentence and death is all the grace I beg." 
The duke replied, Angelo, thy faults are mani- 
fest. We do condemn thee to the very block 
where Claudio stooped to death ; and with like 
haste away with him ; and for his possessions, 
Mariana, we do enstate and widow you wlthat, 
to buy you a better husband.'* " O my dear 
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ford," said Mariana, ** I crave no other, nor no 
better man :" and then on her knees, even as^ 
Isabel had begg^ the life of Claudio, did this 
kind vjrife of an ungrateful husband bqg the life 
of Angelo ; and she said, ** Gentle my liege, O 
good my lord! Sweet Isabel, take my part ! 
Lend me your knees, and all my life to come I 
will lend you, all my life, to do you service P' 
The duke said, " Against all sense you importune 
her. Should Isabel kneel down to beg for nxer- 
cy, her brother's ghost would break his pav€;cl 
bed, and take her hence in horror." Stili Ma* 
liana said, ^* Isabel, sweet Isabel, do but kneel 
by me, hold up your hand, say nothing I I will 
speak all. They say, best men are moulded out 
of faults, and for the most part become much 
the better for being a little bad. So may my 
husband. Oh Isabel, will you not lend a knee ?'* 
The duke then said, "He dies for Claudio**'' 
But much pleased was the good duke, when hia 
own Isabel, from whom he expected all gracious 
and honourable acts, kneeled down before him> 
and said, *^ Most bounteous sir, look, if it please 
jou,. on this man condemned, as if my brother 
lived. I partly ^ think a due sincerity governed 
his deeds, till he did look on me. Since it is so» ■ 
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let him not dte ! My brotJKer had but justice, 
in that he did the thing fior which he died." 

The dis&C) as die best reply he cocdd make to 
this noUe petitiomer for her enemy's life, seeding 
lor Claudio £com his prison-house, where he lay 
doubtful of his destiisy, presented to her this 
lamented brother Hyii^ ; ^^^ he said to Isabel, 
*• Gvre me your hand, Isabel ; for your tovely 
sake I pa3!doxi Claudk>. Say you will be mine, 
and he shall be my brother too." By this time 
lord Angelo perceived he was safe; and the duke 
observing his eye to brighten up a little, saidy 
** Well, Angelo, look that you love your wife ; 
her worth has obtained your pardon : joy to you, 
Mariana I Love her, Angelo ! I have confessed 
her, and know her virtue.*' Angelo remem- 
beredi when drest in a little brief authority, how 
bard bis heart bad been, and felt how sweet is 
mercy. 

The duke commanded Claudio to marry JuHet> 
and -offered himself again to the acceptance of 
Isabel, whose virtuous and noble conduct had won 
her prince's heart. Isabel, not having taken the 
veil, was free to marry ; and the friendly offices, 
while hid under the disguise of a humble friar, 
which the noble duke had done for her, made hec 
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With grateful joy accept the honour he offered 
her ; and when she became duchess of Vienna^ 
the excellent example of the virtuous Isabel 
worked such a complete reformation among the 
young ladies of that city, that from that time 
none ever fell into the transgression of Juliet^ 
the repentant wife of the reformed Claudio. And 
the mercy^oving duke long reigned with his 
beloved Isabel| tbd happiest of husbands and o£ 
princeif 
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TWELFTH NIGHT; or WHAT 

YOU WILL. 

/ 

OEBASTIAN and his sister Viola, a young 
gentleman and lady of Messaline, were twins^ and 
(which was accounted a great wonder) from their 
birth they so much resembled f^ach other, that, 
but for the difference in their dress, they could 
not be known apart. They were both born in 
one hour, and in one hour they were both in 
danger of perishing, for thpy were shipwrecked 
on the coast of Illyria as they were making a sea- 
voyage together. The ship, on board of which 
they were, split oh a rock in a violent storm, and 
a very small number of the ship's company 
escaped with their lives. The captain of the ves- 
sel, with a few of the sailors that were saved, got 
to land in a small boat, and with them they 
brought Viola safe on shore, where she, poor 
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lady, instead of rejoicing at her own deliverance 
began to lament her brother's loss ; but the cap^ ^ 
tain comforted her with the assurance, that h^/ 
had seen her brother, when the ship split, fasten 
himself to a strong mast, on which, as long as he 
could see any thing of him for the distance, he 
perceived him borne up above the waves. Viola 
was much consoled by the hope this account 
gave her, and now considered how she was to 
dispose of herself in a strange country, so far 
from home ; and she asked the captain if he knew 
any thing of Illyria. " Aye, very well, madam," 
replied the captain, " for I was born noi; three 
hours' travel from this place." " Who governs 
here ?" said Viola. The captain told her, lUyrb 
was governed by Orsino, a duke noble in nature 
as well as dignity. Viola said, she had heard her 
father speak of Orsino, and that he was unmar- 
ried then. " And he is so now," ;Said the cap- 
tain ; "or was so very lately, for but a month ago 
I went from here, ^nd then it was the general 
talk (as you know what great ones do the people 
will prattle of) that Orsino sought the love of 
fair Olivia, a virtuous maid, the daughter of a 
count who died twelve months ago, leaving 
Olivia to the .protection of her brother, who 
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shortly after died also ; and for the love of thi$ 
dear brother, they say, she has abjured the sight 
and company of men." Viola, who was herself 
iq such a sad affliction for her brother's loss, 
^l wished she could live with this lady, who so ten- 
^1 derly mourned a brother's death. She asked the 
captain if he could introduce her to Olivia, say- 
ing she would willingly serve this lady. But he 
replied, this would be a hard thing to accomplish* 
because the lady Olivia would admit no person 
into her house since her brother's death, not 
even the duke himself. Then Viola formed an- 
other project in her mind, which was, in a man's 
habit to serve the duke Orsino as a page. It was 
a strange fancy in a young lady to put on male 
attire, and .pass for a boy j but the forlorn and 
unffrotected state of Viola, who was young and 
of uncommon beauty, alone, and in a foreign 
l^id, must plead her excuse. 

She having observed a fair behaviour in the 
captain, and that he shewed a friendly concern 
for her welfare, intrusted him with her design, 
and he readily engaged to assist her. Viola 
gave him money, and directed him to furnish her 
with suitable apparel, ordering her clothes to be 
made of the san^ colour and in the same fashion 
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her brother Sebastian used to wear, and whc 
she was dressed in her manly garb, she looke 
so exactly like her brother, that some Strang 
errors happened by means of their being mistake 
for each other; for, as will afterwards appear - 
Sebastian was also saved. 

Viola's good friend, the captain, when he had 
transformed this pretty lady into a gentleman, 
having some interest at court, got her presented 
to Orsino under the feigned name of Cesario. 
The duke was wonderfully pleased with the ad- 
dress and graceful deportment of this handsome 
youth, and made Cesario one of his pages, that 
being the office Viola wished to obtain : and she 
so well fulfilled the duties of her new station, 
and shewed such a ready observance and faithful 
attachment to her lord, that she soon became his 
most favoured attendant. To Cesario Orsino 
confided the whole history of his love for the 
lady Olivia. To Cesario he told the long and 
unsuccessful suit he had made to one, who, re- 
jecting his long services, and despising his per- 
son, refused to admit him to her presence ; and 
for the love of this lady who had so unkindly 
treated him,, the noble Orsino, forsaking the 
sports of the field, and all manly exercises ia 
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WHcb: he used to delight, passed his hours in 
ignoble slodt, listening to the effeminate sounds 
of soft music, gentle airs, and passionate love*- 
songs,"; and neglecting the company of the wise 
and learned lords with whom he used to asso- 
ciate, he was now all day long conversing with 
young Cesario, Unmeet companion no doubt 
his grave courtiers thought Cesario was for their 
once noble master, the great duke Orsino. 

It is a dangerous matter for young maidens to 
be: the confidants of handsome young diikes ; 
which Viola .too. soon found to her sorrow^ for all 
that Orsino told her he endured for Olivia, she 
presently perceived she suffered for the love of 
him: and much: it mewed her wonder, that Olivia 
CDiJd be so regardless of this her peerless lord 
and master, whom she thought no one should 
behold: without the deepest admiration, and she 
ventured gently to hint to Orsino that it was 
pity he should affect a lady who was so blind to 
his woitthy qualities ; and she said, ^* If a lady 
were to love you, my lord, as you love Olivia 
(and perhaps tliere may be one who does), if you 
could not love her in reforn^ would you not tell 
her that you could not love, and must not she 
be contiont with this answer ?" But Orsino would 
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BOt admit of this reasonings for he denied that 
It was possible for any woman to lore as he did. 
He said, no woman's heart was big enoogh to 
hold so much love^ and therefore it was unfair 
to compare the love of any lady for him, to his 
love for OliTia* Now though Viola had the ut- 
most deference for the duke's opinions, she could 
not help thinking this was not quite true, for she 
thought her heart had full as much love in it as 
Orsino's had y and she said, ** Ah, but I know, 

my lord," ** What do you know, Cesario ?'* 

said Orsino. ** Too well I know," replied Viola, 
•* what love women may owe to men. They are 
as true of heart as we are. My father had a 
daughter loved a man, as I perhaps, were I a 
woman, should love your lordship.'* " And what 
is her history ?" said Orsino. ** A blank, my 
lord," replied Viola : ** she never, told her love, 
but let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
prey on her damask cheek. She pined in 
thought, and with a green and yellow melan- 
choly, she sat like Patience on a monument, 
smiling at grief." The duke enquired if this 
lady died of her love, but to this question Viola 
returned an evasive answer; as probably she had 
feigned the story, to speak words expressive of 
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the secret love and silent grief she suffered for 
Orsino. 

While they were talking, a gentlemen entered 
whom the duke had sent to Olivia, and he said, 
"So please you, my lord, I might not be ad- 
mitted to the lady, but by her handmaid she re- 
turned you this answer : Until seven years hence, 
the element itself shall not behold her face ; but 
like a cloistress she will walk veiled, watering 
her chamber with her tears for the sad remem- 
brance of her dead brother. On hearing this, 
the duke exclaimed, " O she that has a heart of 
this fine frame, to pay this debt of love to a 
dead brother, how will she love, when the rich 
golden shaft has touched her heart !" And then 
he said to Viola, " You know, Cesario, I have 
told you all the secrets of my heart ; therefore, 
good youth, go to Olivia's house. Be not denied 
access ; stand at her doors, and tell her there your 
fixed foot shall grow till you have audience." 
" And if I do speak to her, my lord, what then ?" 
said Viola. ** O then," replied Orsino, " un- 
fold to her the passion of my love. Make a long 
discourse to her of my dear faith. It will well 
become you to act my woes, for she will attend 
more to you than to one of graver aspect," 
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Away then went Viola ; bqt not willingly did 
she undertake this courtship, for she was to woo 
a lady to become x wife to him she vfish^ed to 
marry : but having undertaken the afiair, she 
performed it with fidelity ; and Olivia soon heard 
that a youth was at her dpor who insisted upon 
being admitted to her presence. "I told him," 
said the servant, *^ that you were sicl^ : he s^id 
h^ knew you were, and tbereforp he came to 
speak with you. I. told him that you ^exQ 
asleep: he seemed to have a foreknowledge of 
that too, and said, that therefore he niust speak 
with you. What is to be sai4 to hun, lady ? for 
he seems fortified against aU denialj and v^ll 
speak with you, whjet^ ypvi >yill or no." O^iyiaj 
curious to see who, this peremptqi^ m^s^ez^er 
might be, desire4 he might be admitted; and 
throwing her veil qyer her faq^ she sfaid she 
would once mpre hear Qrsino's enfvbassy^ not 
doubting but that he, c^c from, the duke, by 
his importunity, Viola entering, put qi^ the 
most manly air sjbe could assume, and affect- 
ing the fine courtier's lai^uage of great mjen's 
pages, she said to the veile4 If dy, *^ Mqst radiantj 
exquisite, and matchless beijiuty, I pr^y you tejl 
me if you are the lady of the houjse i for I sl^oiild 
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be dorry t6 cast aW^y my speech upon another ; 
for besides thkt it Is eicceUently M^ell petihed, I 
have tiktn peat pfiins t6 team it.'^ « Wh'ehcc 
(ionie yt)u> etr ?'* $atd OKvi^. « I can say Httle 
more than I have studied," replied Viola 5 " and 
that ^uestfon is out of thy patt." « Are "you a 
come«kn ?" said Oliviii. ^* No," replied Violi ; 
*^inA yet 1 am not that which I play j" meaning, 
that shfe beirtg a wom^n, fefgned herself to be a 
man. Atid again she asked Olivia if she wete the 
lady of the hduse. Olivia isaid she was ; knd the?ti 
Viola, having tnote cutiosity to see her rivar$ 
feattrfes than htstt to deliver her master's mes- 
Itkge, Bald, *^ Good madam, let me see your face/* 
With thfe boW r^tiefet (MiVia Was not averse to 
coirtpify: fot this hatighty beauty, whom the 
dlike Osrsmo had loved so long in vain, at iBirst 
sight conceived 'a passion for the supposed page, 
thehumbfe Cesario. 

When Viola asked to see her face, Olivia isaid, 
" Have you ahy cbtnmissroil from your lord and 
master to negotiate With my face ?** Atid then, 
forgetting her determiriation to go veiled for 
seveii long ye^s^ %he drew aside her veil, laying, 
" Bttt I will dtaw the Ctittain aild fehew the pic- 
ture. Is it not well done ?'* Viola replied, " It 
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IS beauty truly mixed ; the red and white upcm 
your cheeks is by Nature's own cunning hand 
laid on. You are the most cruel lady living, if 
you will lead these graces to the grave, and leave 
the world no copy." "O sir," replied Olivia, 
•* I will not be so cruel. The world may have 
an inventory of my beauty. As, item^ two lips, 
indifferent red ; item, two grey eyes, with lids to 
them ; one neck ; one chin, and so forth. Were 
you sent here to praise me ?" Viola replied, " I 
see you what you are: you are too proud, but 
you are fair. My lord and master loves you. O 
such a love could but be recompensed, though 
you were crowned the queen of beauty: for Or- 
sino loves you with adoration and with tears, with 
groans that thunder love, and sighs of fireJ' 
** Your lord," said Olivia, ** knows well my mind. 
I cannot love him *, yet I doubt not he is virtu- 
ous ; I know him to be noble and of high estate^ 
of fresh and spotless youth. All voices proclaim 
him learned, courteous, and valiant ; yet I cannot 
love him, he might have taken his answer long 
ago." " If I did love you as my master docs," 
said Viola, ^^ I would make me a willow cabin at 
your gates, and call upon your name. I would 
write complaining sonnets on Olivia, and sing 
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tbem m the dead of the night ; your name should 
sound among the hills, and I would make Echo, 
the babbling gossip of the air, cry out Olivia. 
O you should not rest between the elements of 
earth and air, but you should pity me." " You 
might do much," said Olivia : *^ what is your pa- 
rentage ?" Viola replied, ** Above my fortunes, 
yet my state is well. I am a gentleman.'' Olivia 
now reluctantly dismissed Viola, saying, *' Go to 
your master, and tell him, I cannot love him. 
Let him send no more, unless perchance you 
come again to tell me how he takes it." And 
Viola departed, bidding the lady farewel by the 
name of Fair Cruelty, When she was gone, 
Olivia repeated the words, jtbove m^ fortunes^ yet 
my state is well. I am a gentleman. And she said 
aloud, *^ I will be sworn he is ; his tongue, his 
face, his limbs, action, and spirit, plainly shew he 
is a gentleman." And then she wished Cesario 
was the duke ; and perceiving the fast hold he 
had taken on her affections, she blamed herself 
for her sudden love ; but the gentle blame which 
people lay upon their own faults has no deep 
root : and presently the noble lady Olivia so far 
forgot the inequality between her fortunes and 
those of this seeming page, as well as the maidenly 
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reserve which is the chief ornament of a lady's 
character, that she resolved to court die love of 
young Cesario, and sent a servant -after him^th 
a diamond ring, under the pretence that he had 
left it with her as a present from Orsino. She 
hoped, by 'thus arf fully mafktng Cesario a present 
of the ring, -she should give him some intimation 
of her design ; and truly it did make Vrola sUs* 
pect ; for knowing that Orsino had sent no ring 
by her, ^e began to recollect tiiat OKvia's looks 
and manner were expressive of admiration, and 
«he presently guessed her master's mistPess had 
fallen in love with her. ** Alas," said ihe, ** ^hc 
poor lady might as well k)vc a dream. Disguise 
I see is wicked, ^ it has catrsed Olivia to 
breathe as fruitless sighs for me, -as 1 do for 
Orsino," 

Viola returned to Orsino's palace, and related 
to her lord the ill success of the negociation, re-, 
peatnig tlie command of Olivia, Hiat the duke 
^hoidd trouble her no more. Yet still the duke 
persisted in hoping that the gentle Cesario would 
n time be able to persuade her to shew some 
pity, and therefore he bade him he should go to 
her again the next day. In the mean time, to 
pass away the tedious interval, he commanded a 



s6n^ which he loved to be sting; and h<^ said, 
*^ My good Gesario, when I heard that song last 
night, niethoQght it did relieve my passion much. 
Mark it, Cesarib, it is old atid plain. The spin- 
sters and the khitt^ts Wheti they sit iti the suh, 
and the yming tnaid^ that weave their thread 
with bdne, chaUnt thii^ Song. It is Silly, yet I 
feVe it, for it tdis of the itinotence' of love m 
At old times.'* 

SO»G. 

Come away, eome away> Deatbr 
And in sad cypress let me be laid } 

Fly away, fly away, breath, 
t am slain by a f2tr cruel maid. 
My sHrdiid of white 6tuck all ttritfi yeW, O i)tcpate ft. 
My part df death nof one §o ttUe did sh&re it. 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet. 

On my black cofSSn let there be strewn ^ 
Not a friend, not a Mthd greet 
My poor corpse, wh^rc mf bdhes shall be thrown. 
A thousand thousatid sighs to sare, lay me O where 
Sad tru^ lover never find my grave, to weep there. 

Viola did not fail to mark the words of the 
old song, which in such true simplicity described 
.the pangs of unrequited love, and she bore test!- 

f5 
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niony in her countenance of feeling what the 
song expressed. Her sad looks were observed 
by Oraino^ who s^id to h^r, " My life upon it, 
Cesarib, though you are: so young, your eye. has 
looked upon some face. that it loves; has it not, 
boy ?" " A little, with your leave," replied Viola. 
** And what kind of wpman, and of what age 
is she ?" said Orsino. : " Of your age, and of 
your complexion, my lord," said Viola; which 
made the duke smile to hear this fair young boy 
loved a woman so much older than himself, and 
of a man's dark complexion ; but Viola secretly 
meant Orsino, and not a woman like him. 

When Viola made her second visit to Olivia, 
she found no difficulty in gaining access to her. 
Servants soon discover when their ladies delight 
to converse with handsome young messengers ; 
and the instant Viola anived, the gates were 
thrown wide open, and the duke's page was 
shewn into Olivia's apartment with great respect ; 
and when Viola tgld Olivia that she was come 
once more to plead in her lord's behalf, this 
lady said, " I desired you never to speak of him 
again ; but if you would undertake another suit, 
1 had rather hear you solicit, than music from 
the spheres." This was pretty plain speaking, 
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but Olivia soon explained herself still more 
plainly, and openly confessed her love ; and 
when she saw displeasure with perplexity ex- 
pressed Jn Viola's face, she said, *' O what a 
deal of scorn looks beautiful in the contempt 
and anger of his lip ! Cesario^ by the roses 
of the spring, by maidhood, honour, and by 
truth, I love you so, that, in spite of your 
pride, I have neither wit nor reason to con- 
ceal my passion.*' But in vain the lady wooed 5 
Viola hastened from her j)rescnce, threatening 
never more to come to plead Orsino's love ; 
and all the rej^y she made to Olivia's fond 
solicitations was, a declaration of a resolution 
Never to love any woman. 

No sooner had Viola left the lady than a claim 
was made upon her valour. A gentleman, a re- 
jected suitor of Olivia, who had learned how 
that lady had favoured the duke's messenger, 
challenged him to fight a duel. What should 
poor- Viola do, who, though she carried a man- 
like outside, had a true woman's heart, and feared 
to look on her own sword ! 

When she saw her formidable rival advancing 
towards her with his sword drawn, she began to 
think of confessing that she was a woman ; but 
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she was relieved at once from her terror, and the 
shame of such a discovery, by a stranger that 
was passing by, who made up to them, and as if 
he had been long known to her, and were her 
dearest friend, said to her opponent, '< If this 
young gentleman has done offence, I wiH take 
the fault oh me ; and if you offend him, I will 
for his sake defy you." Before VJola had time 
to thank him for his protection, or to enquire 
the reason of his kind interference, her new 
friend met with an enemy where his bravery was 
of no use to him ; for the officers of justice 
coming up in that instant, apprehended the 
stranger in the duke's name to answer for an 
offence he had committed some years before; 
and he said to Viola, " This comes with seeking 
you i" and then he asked her for a purse, saying, 
^* Now my necessity makes me aric for my purse, 
and it grieves me much more for what I cannot 
do for you, than for what befalls myself. You 
stand amazed, but be of comfort." His words 
did indeed amaze Viola, and she protested she 
knew him not, nor had ever received a purse 
from him ; but for the kindness he had just 
shewn her, she offered him a small sum of mo-* 
aey, being nearly the whole she possessed. And 
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now the stranger spoke severe thingS) charging 
her with ingratitude and unldndness. He 8aid> 
^ Hiis youth, whom you see here, I snatched 
from the jaw9 of death, and for hid sake alone I 
came to lUyria, and have fallen into this danger.*^ 
But the officers cared little for hearkening to 
the complaints of their prisoner, and th^y hur- 
ried him off, saying, ^^ What is that to Us ?'' And 
as he was carried away, he called Viola by th6 
name of Sebastian, reproaching thd supposed 
Sebastian for disownkig his friend, as long as he 
was within hearing* When Viola heard herself 
called Sebastian, though the stranger was taken 
away too hastily for her to ask an explanation^ 
she conjectured that this seeming mystery might 
arise from her being mistaken for her brother ^ 
and she began to cherish hop^ that it was her 
brother whose life this man said he had pre- 
served. And so indeed it was. The strangely 
whose name was Anthonio, was a sea-captain. 
He had taken Sebastian up into his ship, when, 
alniost exhausted with fatigue, he was boating 
on the mast to which he had fastened himself ia 
the storm. Anthonio conceived such a friend- 
ship for Sebastian, that he resolved to accom- 
pany him wl^thersoever he went i and when the 
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youth expressed a cariosity to visit Orsino's court, 
Anthonio, rather than part from him, came to 
Illyria, though he knew, if his person should be 
known there, his life would be in danger, because 
in a sea-fight he had once dangerously wounded 
the duke Orsino's nephew. This was tlie offence 
for which he was now made a prisoner. 

Anthonio and Sebastian had landed together 
but a few hours before Anthonio met Viola. He 
had given his purse to Sebastian, desiring him to 
use it freely if he saw any thing he wished ta 
purchase, telling him he would wait at the inn, 
while Sebastian went to view the town : but Se- 
bastian not returning at the time appointed, An- 
thonio had ventured out to look for him, and 
Viola being dressed the same, and in face so ex- 
actly resembling her brother, Anthonio drew his 
sword (as he thought) in defence of the youth 
he had saved, and when Sebastian (as he sup- 
posed) disowned him, and denied him his own 
purse, no wonder he accused him of ingratitude. 

Viola, when Anthonio was gone, fearing a 
second invitation to fight, slunk home as fast 
as she could. She had not been long gone, 
when her adversary thought he saw her return ; 
but it was her brother Sebastian who happened 
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to arrive at this place, and he said» ^^ Now, sir, 
have I met with» you again ? There's for you ;" 
and struck him a blow. Sebastian was no cow- 
ard; he returned the blow with interest, and 
drew his sword. 

A lady now put a stop to this duel, for Olivia 
came out of the house, and she too mistaking 
Sebastian for Cesario, invited him to ,come into 
her house, expressing much sorrow at the rude 
attack he had met with. Though Sebastian was 
as much surprised at the courtesy of this lady 
as at the rudeness of his unknown foe, yet he 
went very willingly into. the house, and Olivia 
was delighted to find Cesario (as she thought 
him) become more sensible of her attentions ; 
for though their features were exactly the same, 
there was none of the contempt and anger to be 
i^een in his face, which she had complained of 
when she told her love to Cesario. 

Sebastian did not at all object to the fondness 
the lady lavished on him. He seemed to take it 
in very good part, yet he wondered how it 
had come to pass, and he was rather inclined 
to think Olivia was not in her right senses; 
but perceiving that she was mistress of a fine 
house, and that she ordered her affairs and 



seemed td |;#mti Idsr ftinily discreetly, ahd that 
ki all but bet 9ttd<|eil love for hiih she ippeired 
ki thie fttU t>osse88ioli of her telisdh> he Well ^j^ 
{iroved <i£ the ceurt($hij[> y tnd Olif ia finding Ce- 
sario in this good humour, and f^airit^jg he iiiight 
ehangii kii inind, proposed that, as she had a 
priest in thfe hbuse, they should be ihstantly 
iharrlied. Sebastian assented t6 this proposal^, 
and when the marriage-ceremony Was over, he 
left his lady for a short tithe, intending to gO 
and tell his friend Anthonib the gbod fortune 
ttat he had hict with. In the mean time Oirsino 
came to visit Olivia j and at the monient he 
arrived bfeforfe Olivia's hoUse, the officers df jus- 
tice brought their prisoner, Anthonio, before 
the duke. Vioh was with Orsino, her master ; 
and when Anthonio saW Vida, whom he still 
imagined to be Sebastian, he told the duke In 
what manner he had rescued this youth from the 
perils of the sea 5 and after fully telating all the 
kindness he had really shewh to Sebastian, he 
ended his complaint with raying, that fdr thtee 
months, both day and ilight, this ungratefal 
youth had been with hirii. But now the lady 
Olivia coming fbrth from her house, the duke 
could no longer attend to Anthonio *s story *, and 
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he «aid, ** Here comes the counters : ndw'li'eaveii 
wafts on earth ! but fdr thee, feltew, thy words 
«re madness. Three months has this youth at- 
tended t)n me :" and then he ordered Anthoiiio 
to be taken aside. Btit Orsino^s heavenly coun- 
tess ^oon gave the duke cause to accasre Cesario 
€is much of mgratkude as Atithonio had done> 
fot all the word« he could heat Olivia speak 
weire words of kindness to Cesario: and when he 
fbuiKl his page had obtained this high place iti 
•Olivia's favour, he threatened him with all the 
tewors of his just revenge ; Utid as he was gc^ing 
t^ ilkipAi^, he catted Vida to follow him, saying, 
'« Come, boy, with me. My thoughts are ripe 
for mischifef/' Though it teemed in his jealous 
rage he was going tb doom Viola to irfstant death, 
yet her tovte made her no longer a coward, and 
die said die ^ouid most joyfuDy suffer death to 
give her master ease. But Olivia wduld not so 
Jose her htisband, and dfe cried, " "W^ere goes 
my Cesario ?" Viola replied, " After him I love 
more than my life." Olivia however prevented 
thcSr departure by loudly proclamoing that Cesa- 
rio was her husband, and sent for the priest, who 
declared that not two hours had passed since he 
had married the lady Olivia to this young man*. 
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^In vain Viola protested she was not married 
Olivia ; the evidence of that lady and the prie^ 
made Orsino believe that his page had robb^ 
him of the treasure he prized above his lif^ 
But thinking that it was past recall, he was bicr^ 
ding farewel to his faithless mistress^ and the 
young dissembler y her husband^ as he called Viola^ 
warning her never to come in his sight again, 
when (as it seemed to them) a miracle appeared ! 
for another Cesario entered, and addressed Olivia 
as his wife. This new Cesario was Sebastiani 
the real husband of Olivia ; and when their won- 
der had a little ceased at seeing two persons 
with the same face, the same voice, and the same 
habit, the brother and sister began to question 
each other, for Viola could scarce be persuaded 
that her brother was living, and Sebastian knew 
not how to account for the sister he supposed 
drowned being found in the habit of a young 
man. But Viola presently acknowledged that 
she was indeed Viola and his sister under that 
disguise. 

When all the errors were cleared up which 
the extreme likeness between this twin brother 
and sister had occasioned, they laughed at the 
lady Olivia for the pleasant mistake she hadl 
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made In falling in love with a woman ; and Olivia 
shewed no dislike to her exchange, when she 
found she had wedded the brother instead of the 
sister. 

The hopes of Orsino were for ever at an end 
by this marriage of Olivia, and with his hopes, 
all his fruitless love seemed to "vanish away, and 
all his thoughts were fixed on the event of his 
favourite, young Cesario, being changed into a 
fair lady. He viewed Viola with great attention, 
and he remembered how very handsome he had 
always thought Cesario was, and he concluded 
she would look very beautiful in a woman's at- 
tire ; and then he remembered how often she 
had said she loved him, which at the time seemed 
only the dutiful expressions of a faithful page, 
but now he guessed that something more was 
meant, for many of her pretty sayings, which 
were like riddles to him, came now into his 
mind, and he no sooner remembered all these 
things than he resolved to make Viola his wife ; 
and he said to her (he still could not help calling 
her Cesario and boy), ** Boy, you have said to me 
a thousand times that you should never love a 
woman like to me, and for the faithful service 
you have done for me so much beneath your 
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soft and tender breeding, and since you haTC 
called me master so long^ you shall now be your 
master's mistress, and Orsino's true duchess." 

Olivia, perceiving Orsino was making over that 
heart, which she had so ungraciously rejected, 
to Viola, invited them to enter her house, arid 
offered the assistance of the good priest, who 
had married her to Sebastian in the mdrning, to 
perform the same ceremony in the remaining 
part of the day for Osino and Viola. Thtis the 
twin brorfier and sister were both wedded 6n the 
same day : the storm -and shipwreck, ^vhich had 
separated them^ being ^e tneahs of brfngthg 
to pats their high and mighty for times. Vioh 
was the wife 6f OrsiitOi the duke of lUytia^ and 
Sebastian the husband of the rich and nOble 
couateesi tibe lady Olivia. 
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TALE THE SIXTEENTH. 



TIMON OF ATHENS. 

JL IMON, a lord of Athens, in the enjoyment of 
a princely fortune, affected a humour of liberality 
which knew no limits. His almost infinite wealth 
could not flow in so fast, bujt he poured it out 
faster upon all sorts and degrees of people. Not 
the poor only tasted of his bqunty, bn^t great 
lords did not disdain to rank themselves among 
his dependants and follpwers. His table was re- 
soled to by all the luxurious feasters^ and his 
house was open to all comers and.go^rs at Athens. 
His large wealth combined with l^is free and 
prodigal nature to subdue all hea.rts.tQ his love^ 
men of all minds and dispositions tendered th<:ir 
services to lord Timpn, from, the glass-faced flat- 
terer, whose face reflects as in^ a mirror the pre- 
sent humour of his patron, to the rough and 
unbending cynic, who affecting a contempt of 
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inen*s persons, and an indifference to worldly 
things, yet could not stand out against the gra- 
cious manners and munificent soul of lord Timon, 
but would come (against his nature) to partake 
of his royal entertainments, and return most rich 
in his own estimation if he had received a nod 
or a salutation from Timon. 

If a poet had composed a work which wanted 
a recom.mendatory introduction to the world, he 
had no more to do but to dedicate it to lord 
Timon, and the poem was sure of a sale, besides 
a present purse from the patron, and daily access 
to his house and table. If a painter had a pic- 
ture to dispose of, he had only to take it to lord 
Timon, and pretend to consult his taste as to the 
merits of it ; nothing more was wanting to per- 
suade the liberal-hearted lord to buy it. If a 
jeweller had a stone of price, or a mercer rich 
costly stuffs, which for their costliness lay upon 
his hands, lord Timon's house was a ready mart 
always open, where they might get off their 
wares or their jewellery at any price, and the 
good natured lord would thank them into the 
bargain, as if they had done him a piece of cour- 
tesy in letting him have the refusal of such pre- 
cious commodities. So that by this means his 
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house was thronged with superfluous purchases, 
of no use but to swell uneasy and ostentatious 
pomp ; and his person was still more inconveni- 
ently beset with a cjrowd of these idle visitors, 
lying poets, painters, sharking tradesmen, lords, 
ladies, needy courtiers, and expectants, who con- 
tinually filled his lobbies, raining their fulsome 
flatteries in whispers in his ears, sacrificing to 
him with adulation as to a God, making sacred 
the very stirrup by which he mounted his horse, 
and seeming as though they drank the free air 
but through his permission and bounty. 

Some of these daily dependents were young 

men of birth, who (their means not answering 

to their extravagance) had been put in prison by 

creditors, and redeemed thence by lord Timon ; 

these young prodigals thenceforward fastened 

upon his lordship, as if by common sympathy he 

were necessarily endeared to all such spendthrifts 

and loose livers, who not being able to follow 

him in his wealth, found it easier to copy him 

in prodigality and copious spending of what was 

not their own* One of these flesh-flies was 

Ventidius, for whose debts unjustly contracted 

Timon but lately had paid down the sum of five 

talents. 
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But among this confluences this great, flood: of 
visitors^ none wevc more conspicuous tban th& 
makers of presents and givers of gifts. It was 
fortunate for these n^eUt if; Timon took a. fancy: 
to a dog, or a horse^ or any piece of. cheap fur- 
niture which wa$ theits. The thing so praised^ 
whatever it was,, was sure to be sent the next 
mprning with the compliments of the giver for 
lord Timon's. acceptance, and apologies for the 
unworthiness of the gift j and this, dog or horse, 
or whatever it might be, did not fail ta produce, 
from Timon's bounty, who would not be outdone 
in gifts, perhaps twenty dogs or horses, certainly 
presents of far richer worth, as these pretended 
donors knew wpU enough, and that their false 
presents were but the putting out of so much 
money at large and speedy interest* In this way 
lord Lucius had lately sent to Timon a present 
of four milk-white horses trapped in silver-, which 
this cunning lord had observed Timon upon 
some occasion to commend^ and another lord 
Lucullus, had; bestowed upon him in the same 
pretended way of free gift a brace of greyhounds, 
whose make and fleetness Timon had been^ heard 
to admire: these presents .the easy-hearted lord 
accepted without suspicion of the dishonest Ticwa 
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of the presenters : and the givers of coursfe were 
rewarded with some rich return^ a diamond or 
some jewel of twenty times the value of their 
false and mercenary donation. 

Sometimes these creatures would go to work 
in a more direct way^ and with gross and palpa- 
ble artifice, which yet the credulous Timon was 
too blind to see^ would aiFect to admire and 
praise something that Timon possessed, a bargain 
that he had bought, or some late purchase, 
M^hich was sure to draw from this yielding and 
soft-hearted lord a gift of the thing commended, 
for no service in the world done for it but the 
easy expence of a little cheap and obvious flat-^ 
tery. In this way Timon but the other day had 
given to one of these mean lords the bay courser 
which he himself rode upon, because his lord- 
ship had been pleased to say that it was a hand- 
some beast and went well; and Timon knew that 
no man ever justly praised what he did not wish 
to possess. For lord Timon weighed his friends* 
affection with his own, and so fond was he of 
bestowing, that he could have dealt kingdoms 
to these supposed friends, and never have been 
weary. 

Not that Timon's wealth all went to enrich 
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these wicked flatterers ; he could do noble and 
|)raise- worthy actions ; and when a servant of his 
once loved the daughter of a rich Athenian, but 
could not hope to obtain her by reason that in 
wealth and rank tlie maid was so far above hini| 
lord Timon freely bestowed upon his servant 
three Athenian talents, to make his fortune equal 
with the dowry which the father of the young 
maid demanded of him who should be her hus- 
band* But for the most part, knaves and para- 
sites had the command of his fortune, h\st 
friends whom he did not know to be such, but, 
because they floc-ked around his person, he 
thought they must needs love him *, and becau^ 
they smiled, and flattered him, he thought surely 
tliat his conduct was approved by all the wise 
and good. And when he was feasting in the 
midst of all these flatterers and mock friends, 
when they were eating him up, and draining his 
fortunes dry with large draughts of richest wines 
drunk to his health and prosperity, he could not 
perceive the diflTerence of a friend from a flat- 
terer, but to his deluded eyes (made proud with 
the stght) it seemed a precious comfort to have 
so many, like brothers commanding one an- 
other's (brtunes (though k was his own fortune 
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which paid all the cost), and with jay they 
would run over at the spectacle of suchi as 
it appeared to him, truly festive and fraternal 
meeting. 

But while he thus otttwent the very heart of 
kindness, and poured out his bounty, as if Plutua, 
the god of gold, had been but his steward ^ 
while thus hs proceeded without care or stop^ 
so sa»9eless of expence iixdt he would neither 
enquire how he could maintain it, nor cease his 
wild flow of jiot; his riches, whiqh were not 
infinite, must needs melt away before a pr6di<« 
gality which knew no lipiits. 3ut who should 
tell bim so ? his flatterers ? they had an interest 
ia shutting his eyes. In vain did his honest 
steward Flavius try to represent to bim his coa-« 
dition, laying his accounts before him, b^giug 
of him, praying of him, with an importunity 
diat on any other occasion wcmld have been un* 
mannerly in a servant, beseeching him with tearSf 
to look into the state of his a£iirs. Timon 
would still put him off, and turn the discourse to 
something else*, for nothing is so deaf to re- 
monstrance as riches turned to poverty, nothing 
is so unwilling to believe its situation, nothing 
so incredulous to its own true statp, and hasd to 
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give credit to a reverse. Often had this good 
^ewardj this honest creature, when all the rooms 
of Timon^s great house have been choked up 
with riotous feeders at his master's cost, when 
the floors have wept with drunken spilling of 
wine, and every apartment has blazed with 
lights and resounded with music and feasting, 
often had he retired by himself to some solitary 
spot, and wept faster than the wine ran from the 
wasteful casks within, to see the mad bounty 
of his lord, and to think, when the means 
were gone which bought him praises from all 
sorts of people, how quickly the breath would 
be gone of which the praise was made ; praises 
won in feasting would be lost in fasting, and at 
one cloud of winter-showers these flies would 
disappear. 

But now the time was come that Timon could 
shut his ears no longer to the representations of 
this faithful steward. Money must be had ; and 
when he ordered Flavins to sell some of his Jand 
for that purpose. Flavins informed him, what 
he had in vain endeavoured at several times be« 
fore to make him listen to, that most of his land 
was already sold or forfeited, and that all he 
possessed at present was not enough to pay the 
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one half of what he owed. Struck with wonder 
at this representation, Timon hastily replied, 
" My lands extended from Athens to Lacede- 
mon." " O my good lord," said Flavius, ** the 
world is but a world, and has bounds; were it 
all yours to give it in a breath, how quickly were 
it gone !'* 

Timon consoled himself that no villainons 
bounty had yet come from him, that if he had 
given his wealth away unwisely, it had not 
been bestowed to feed his vices, but to cherish 
his friends ; and he bade the kind-hearted stew- 
ard (who was weeping) to take comfort in the 
assurance that his master could never lack means, 
while he had so many noble friends \ and this 
infatuated lord persuaded himself that he had 
nothing to do but to send and borrow, to use 
every man's fortune (that had ever tasted his 
bounty) in this extremity, as freely as his own. 
Then with a cheerful look, as if confident of the 
trial, he severally dispatched messengers to lord 
Lucius, to lords Lucullus and Sempronius, men 
upon whom he had lavished his gifts in past 
times without measure or moderation; and to 
Ventidius, whom he had lately released out of 
prison by paying his debts, and who by tlie 
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death af his JFather was now come into the pos- 
session of an ample foirtune^ and well enabkd to 
requite Timon's courtesy; to request of Ven- 
tidius the return of those five talents which he 
had paid for him, and of each of those noble 
lords the loan of fifty talents: nothing doubting 
that their gratitude would supply his wants (if 
he needed it) to the amount of five hundred 
times fifty talents. 

LucuUus was the first applied to. This mean 
lord had been dreaming over-night of » ailver 
bason and cup, and when Timon's aenrant was 
announced, his sordid mind auggeated to him 
that this was surely a making out of hla dreami 
and that Timon had sent him such a present: 
but when he understood the truth of the matterj 
and that Timon wanted rftottey, the quality of 
his faint and Watery friendship shewed itself, for 
with many protestations he vowed to the servant 
that he had long foreseen the ruin of his mas- 
ter's afl^irs, and many a time had he come to 
dinner, to tell him of it, and had come again to 
supper, to try to persuade him to spend less, but 
he would take no counsel nor warning by his 
coming: and true it was that he had been a 
constant attender (as he said) at Timon's feasts^ 
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ts he had in greater things tasted his bounty, 
but that he ever came with that intent, or gave' 
good counsel or reproof to Timon, was a base 
unworthy lie, which he suitably followed up with 
meanly offering the servant a bribe, to go home" 
to his master and tell him that he had not found* 
Lucullus at home. 

As little success had the messenger who was 
lent to lord Lucius. I'his lying lord, who waS 
full of Timon^s meat, and enriched almost to 
bursting \^ ith Timon^s co^itly presents^ when he 
found the wind changed, and the fountain of 
«o much bounty suddenly stopti at first could 
hirdly believe it i but on its being confirmed, he 
aflfec^ great regret that he should not have it 
in his {lower to serve lord Timon, for unfor- 
tvinately (which was a base falsehood) he had 
made a great purchase the day before, which had 
quite disfutnished him of the means at present ; 
the more beast he^ he called himself, to put it 
out of his power to serve so good a friend ; and 
he counted it one of his greatest afflictions that 
his ability should fail him to pleasure such aft 
honourable gentleman. 

Who can call any man friend that dips in the 
same dish with him ? just of this metal is every 
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62tterer, In the lea^lcctkm of crerj body 
mem had been a £aher to thb LadnSy had h 
up his credit with his porse; Tlmon's money 
gone to pay the wages of his scrrants, to pay th 
hire of the bboorers miio had sweat to build thc^w^ 
fine houses which Lucius's pride had made nc^. 
cessary to him : yet, oh ! the monster which man 
makes himself when he proves ungrateful ! this 
Lucius now denied to Timon a sum, which, ia 
respect of what Timon had bestowed on him, 
was less than charitable men afibrd to beggars. 

Sempronius and every one of these mercenary , 
lords to whom Timon applied in their turn, re- I 
turned the same evasive answer or direct denial; 
even Ventidius, the redeemed and now rich Ven- 
tidius, refused to assist him with those five ta- 
lents which Timon had not lent but geperously 
given him in his distress. 

Now was Timon as much avoided in his po- 
verty, as he had been courted and resorted to in 
his riches. Now the same tongues which had 
been loudest in his praises, extolling him as 
bountiful, libera], and open-handed, were not 
ashamed to censure that very bounty as folly, 
that liberality as profuseness, though it had 
shewn itself folly in nothing so truly as in the 
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selection of such unworthy creatures as them- 
selves for its objects. Now was Timon's princely 
mansion forsaken, and- become a shunned and 
hated place, a place for men to pass by, not sr 
place as formerly where every passenger must 
stop and taste of his wine and good chee ; now 
instead of being thronged with feasting and tu- 
multuous guests, it was beset with impatient and 
clamorous creditors, usurers, extortioners, fierce 
and intolerable in their demands, pleading bonds, 
interest, mortages, iron-hearted men that would 
take no denial nor putting off, that Timon's 
house was now his jail> where he could not pass^ 
nor go in nor out for them ; one demanding his 
due of iifty talents, another bringing in a bill of 
five thousand crowns, which if he would tell 
out his blood by drops, and pay them so, he 
had not enough in his body to discharge, drop by 
drop- 
In this desperate and irremediable state (as it 
seemed) of his affairs, the eyes of all men were 
suddenly surprised at a new and incredible lustre 
which this setting sun put forth. Once more^ 
lord Timon proclaimed a feast, to which he in- 
vited his^ accustomed guests, lords, ladies, all that 
was great or fashionable in Athens. Lords Lu^ 
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titts and Locidhtt came, YaiddnB, Se flip t mla i, 
ami Ac rest. Wbb more ttmy now tlian Aat 
fawning wrefcbes, mhen tfacy fiMmd (as dicy 
duwglit) that lord Tmon's potcitf was afl pit- 
tence, and had beeii only pet on to make tri^ of 
their loref , to ibmk that they dioold not hare 
seen diroagh fhe artifice at the time^ and hate 
had tl^ cheap credit of obEging hk kyrddiip? 
jret who inore gfad to find the foun t ai n of that 
noble bounty, which diey had dioBght dried up, 
ftin fi-esh and nmning? Thef caflK dissenh> 
fcling, piotcsting, expressing deepest borrow and 
^hame, that when bis lordship sent to diem, they 
should haire been so nnfbitnnate as id want the 
ptcscnt means to oblige so hononrabte a friend. 
But Timon begged thein not to give Such tfifles 
4 thought, for he had altogether forgotten it» 
And thes^ base fawning lords, though they had 
^denied him money in bis adversity, yet Could not 
fefuse their presence at thi^ new blaze of his 
teturning prosperity. For the swallow follows 
not surnm^ more willingly than men of these 
dispositions follow the pood fortunes of the greaf, 
nor more tirillingly leaves winter than these 
♦brink from the first appearance of a reverse; 
Wch f ommer-birds are men. But now with mu- 
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SIC arid State the banquet af smoking dishes was 
served up y and when the guests had a little done 
admiring whence the bankrupt Timon could find 
means to famish so costly a feast) some doubting 
whether the scene which they saw was real, as 
scarce trusting their own eyes ^ at a signal given, 
the dishes were uncovered, and Timon's drift 
appeared: instead of those varieties and far- 
fetched dainties which they expected, that Ti-* 
mon's epicurean table in past times had so libe- 
rally presented, now appeared under the covers 
of these diishes ^ preparation more suitable to 
Timon's poverty, nothing but a little smoke 
and luke-Wa;rm water, fit feast for this knot of 
anouth-friends, whose professions wetie indeed 
smoke, and their hearts luke*warm and slippery 
as the water, with which Timoh welcomed his 
astonished guests, bidding them, " Uncover,. 
<logs, and lapj" and before they couid recover 
their surprise, sprinkling it in their faces, that 
they might have enough, and throwing dishes 
and ail after them, who now ran huddling out, 
lords, ladies, with their caps snatched up iii 
liaste, a splendid confusion, Timon pursuing 
Acm, still caning them what they were, " Smooth, 
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smiHng parasites, destroyers un9er the mask of 
courtesy, affable wolves, meek bears, fools of for« 
tune, feast-friends, time-flies." They, crowding 
out to avoid him, left the house more willingly 
than they had entered it; some losing their gowns 
and caps, and some their jewels in the hurry, all 
glad to escape out of the presence of such a mad 
lord, and the ridicule of his mock banquet. 
• This was the last feast which ever Timon 
made, and in it he took farewel of Athens and 
the society of men; for, after that, he betook 
himself to the woods, turning his back upon the 
hated city and upon all mankind, wishing the 
walls of that detestable city might sink, and the 
houses fall upon their owners, wishing all plagues 
which infest humanity, war, outrage, poverty, 
diseases, might fasten upon its inhabitants, pray- 
ing the just gods to confound all Athenians, both 
young aiid old, high and low; so wishing, he 
went to the woods, where he said he should find 
the unkindesc beast much kinder than those of 
his own species. He stripped himself naked, 
that he might retain no fashion of a man, and 
dug a cave to live in, and lived solitary in the 
manner of a beast, eating the wild roots,, and 
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drinking water, flying from the face of his kind, 
and choosing rather to herd with wild beasts, as 
more harmless and friendly than man. 

What a change from lord Timon the rich, lord 
Timon the delight of mankind, to Timon the 
naked, Timon the man-hater J Where were his 
flatterers now ? Where were his attendants and 
retinue ? Would the bleak air, that boisterous 
servitor, be his chamberlain, to put his shirt on 
warm ? Would those stiflF trees, that had out-» 
lived the eagle, turn young and airy pages to 
him, to skip on his errands when he bade them ? 
Would the cold brook, when it was iced with 
winter, administer to him his warm broths and 
caudles when sick of an over-night's surfeit ? 
Or would the creatures that lived in those wild 
woods, come, and lick his hand, and flatter 
him ? 

Here on a day, when he was digging for roots, 
his poor sustenance, his spade struck against 
something heavy, which proved to be gold, a 
great heap which some miser had probably bu- 
ried in a time of alarm, thinking to have come 
again and taken it from its prison, but died be- 
fore the opportunity had arrived, without mak- 
ing any man privy to the concealment > so it lay> 
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doing neither good nor harm, in the bowels of 
the earthi its mother, as if it had never come 
from thence, till the accidental striking of Ti> 
ihon's spade against it once more brought it to 
light. 

Here wais a mass of treasure which if Timon 
bad retained his old mind, was enough to have 
purchased him friends and flatterers again ; but 
Timoti was sick of the false world, and the sight 
of gold Was poisonous to his eyes; and he would 
have restored it to the earth, but that, thinking 
of the infinite calamities which by means of gold 
happen to mankind, how the lucre of it causes 
robberies, oppression, injustice, briberies, vio- 
lence and murder, among men, he had a pleasure 
in imagining (such a rooted hatred did he bear 
to his species) that out of this heap which in dig- 
ging he had discovered, might arise some mis« 
chief to plague mankind. And some soldiers 
|>assing through the woods near to his cave at 
that instant, which proved to be a part of the 
troops of the Athenian captain Alcibiades, who 
upon some disgust taken against the senators of 
Athens (the Athenians were ever noted to be a 
thankless and ungrateful people, giving disgust 
U) tlicir generals and best friends), was marching 
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M the head of the same triumph^Bt army which 
he had formerly headed in their defence, to wat 
Against them : Tidion, who liked their business 
well, bestowed upon their captain the gold to 
pay his soldiers, requiring i^o other service from 
him, than that he should with his conquering 
army lay Athens level with the gfotmd^ and 
hiirit, diay, kill all her inhabitatits ; not sparmg 
the <M men for their white beards^ for (he said) 
they Wefe usurers, nor the young children for 
their seeming innocent smites, for those (he said) 
would live, if they grew up, to be traitors ^ bu^ 
to l^t^el hte eye^ and ears against any sights or 
Munds that might awaken compassion j and not 
to kt the ^ties of virgins, babes, or mother^ 
hinder him froiH making one universal massacre 
of the city, but to confound them ail itl his ton* 
quest i and when he had conquered) he prayed 
that the god^ would confound him also, the 
tohqiierott ^d thoroughly did Timon hdktt 
Athens^ Athenians, and all mankind. 

Whife he lived in this forlorn state, leading a 
life more brutal than human, he was suddenly 
"Surprised ont^ day with the appearance of a maft 
standing in an admiring posture at the door of 
tiis cave. It was FkviuSi the honest steward. 
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Whom love and zealous affection to hia master 
had led to seek him out at his wretched dwell- 
ing, and to offer his services ! and the first sight 
of his master, the once noble Timon, in that ab- 
ject condition, naked as he was born, living, in 
the manner of a beast among beasts, looking 
like his own sad ruins and a monument of de« 
cay, so affected this good servant, that he stood 
speechless, wrapt up in horror, and confounded* 
And when he found utterance at last to his 
words, they were so choaked with tears, that 
Timon had much ado to know him again, or to 
make out who it was that had come (so contrary 
to the experience he had had of mankind) to 
offier him service in extremity. And being in 
the form and shape of "% man, he suspected hinv 
for a traitor, and his tears for false; but the good 
servant by so many tokens confirmed the truth 
of his fidelity, and made it clear that nothing 
but love and zealous duty to his once dear mas* 
ter had brought him there, that Timon was 
forced to confess that the world contained one 
honest manf yet, being in the shape and form of 
a man, he could not look upon his man's face 
without abhorrence, or hear words^ uttered from 
his man's lips without loatiiing ; and this singly 
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honest man was forced to depart, because he was 
a man, and because, with a heart more gentle 
and compassionate than is usual to man, he bcre 
man's detested form and outward feature. 

But greater visitants than a poor steward were 
about to interrupt the savage quiet of Timon's 
solitude. For now the day was come when the 
ungrateful lords of Athens sorely repented the 
injustice which they had done to the noble 
Timon. For Alcibiades, like an incensed wild 
boar, was raging at the walls of their city, and 
with his hot siege threatened to lay fair Athens 
in the dust. And now the memory of lord 
Timon's former prowess and military conduct 
came fresh into their forgetful minds, for Timon 
had been their general in past times, and was a 
Taliant and expert soldier, who alone of all the 
Athenians was deemed able to cope with a 
besieging army, such as then threatened them, 
or to drive back the furious approaches of Alci- 
biades. 

A deputation of the senators was chosen in 
this emergency to wait upoi\ Timon. To him 
they come in their extremity, to whom, when he 
was in extremity, they had shewn but small re- 
gard; as if they presumed upon his gratitude 
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Mirhom they had disobliged, and had derited a 
claim to his courtesy from their oivH most dis-* 
courteous and unpiteous treatment. 

Now they earnestly beseech him, implore him 
with tears, to return and save that city, from 
which their ingratitude had so lately driven him^ 
now they oflFer him riches, power, dignities, sa- 
tisfaction for past injuries, and public honours 
and the public love i their persons, lives and foN 
tuneS) to be at hU disposal, if h^ will but comis 
back and save them* Bui TimoA ^t iitked» 
Timon the maihhater^ was no longcfr lord Timoftf 
the lord of bountyy the flower of valour^ Aeir 
defence in war» thdr ornament in peace* If 
AkiUadea killed hii counttyaieat Timon careA 
not If he aacked hxt Athene and dew her i^ld 
men and her infantd, TifldOf) would rejoice. So 
he told them ; and that there was not a knife in 
the unruly camp which he did not prize above 
the reverendest throat in Athens. 

This was all the answer he vouchsafed to the 
weeping disappointed senators ; only at parting, 
be bade them commend him to his countrymen, 
and tell them, that to ease them of their griefs 
and anxieties, and to prevent the consequences 
of fierce Alcibiades' Wrath, there viras yet a way 
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left, which ht would tteach th^tn, for he had yet 
so much afFectlon left for his dear countrymen as 
to be willing to do them a kindness before his 
death. These words a little revived the senators, 
who hoped that his kindness for their city was 
returning. Then Timon told them that he had 
a tree, which grew near his cave, which he 
should shortly have occasion to cut down, attd 
he invited all his friends in Athens, high or low, 
of what .degree loi^vefi whd wished to shun af- 
flictloni to come and ukt a taste of his tree 
before he cut it down i meaning, that they might 
come and hang themselves on it, and escape af- 
fliction that way. 

And this was the last courtesy, of all his noble 
bounties, which Timon shewed to mankind, and 
this the last sight of him which his countrymen 
had: for not many days after, a poor soldier, 
passing by the sea-beach, which was at a little 
distance from the woods which Timon frequent- 
ed, found a tomb on the verge of the sea, with 
an inscription upon it, purporting that it was the 
grave of Timon the man-hater, who, " While he 
lived, did hate all living men, and dying, wished 
a plague might consume all caitiffs left !*' 

Whether he finished his life by violence, or 
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whether mere distaste of life and the loathing he 
had for mankind brought Timon to his con- 
clusion, was not clear, yet all men admired the 
fitness of his epitaph, and the consistency of his 
end ; dying, as he had lived, a hater of mankind : 
and some there were who fancied a conceit in 
the very choice which he made of the sea-beach 
for his place of burial, where the vast sea might 
weep for ever upon his grave, as in contempt of 
the transient and shallow tears of hypocritical 
and deceitful mankind* 
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TALE THE SEVENTEENTH. 



ROMEO AND JULIET. 

1 HE two chief families in Verona were the 
rich Capulets and the Mountagues. There had 
been an old quarrel between these families, 
which was grown to such a height, and so deadly 
was the enmity between them, that it extended 
to the remotest kindred, to the followers and re- 
tainers of both sides^ insomuch that a servant of 
the house of Mountague could not meet a servant 
of the house of Capulet, nor a Capulet encounter 
with a Mountague by chance, but fierce words 
and sometimes bloodshed ensued ; and frequent 
were the brawls from such accidental meetings, 
which disturbed the happy quiet of Verona's 
streets. 

Old lord Capulet made a great supper, to 
which many fair ladies and many noble guests 
were invited. All the admired beauties of Verona 
were present, and all comers were made welcome 
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if they were not of the house of Mountague. At 
this feast of Capulcts, Rosaline, beloved of Ro- 
meo, son to the old lord Mountague, was present; 
and though it was dangerous for a Mountague to 
be seen in this assembly, yet Benvolio, a friend 
of Romeo, persuaded the youQg lord to go to 
this assembly in' the disguise of a mask, that he 
might see his Rosaline, and seeing her compare 
her with some choice beauties of Verona, who 
(he said) would make him think his swan a crpw. 
Romeo had small faith in Benvolio^s words; ne- 
vertheless, for the love of Rosaline, he was per- 
suaded to go. For Romeo was a sincere and 
passionate lover, and one that lost his sleep for 
love, and fled society to be alone, thinking on 
Rosaline, who disdained him, and never requited 
his love with the least show of courtesy or afiec- 
tion ; and Benvolio wished to cure his friend of 
this love by shewing him diversity of ladies and 
company. To this feast of Capulets then young 
Romeo with Benvolio and their friend Mer- 
cutio went masked. Old Capulet bid them wel- 
come, and told them that ladies who had their 
toes unplagued with corns would dance with 
them. And the old man was light-hearted and 
merry, and said that he had worn a ma»k when 
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he was ]^oung, and could have told a whispering 
tale in a fair lady's ear. And they fell to danc- 
ing, and Romeo was suddenly struck with the 
exceeding beauty of a lady who danced there^ 
who seemed to him to teach the torches to burn 
bright, and her beauty to shew by night like a 
fich jewel worn by a blackamoor : beauty too 
rich for use, too dear for earth ! like a snowy 
dove trooping with crows (he said), so richly did 
her beauty and perfections shine above the ladies 
her companions. While he uttered these praises, 
he was' overheard by Tybalt, a nephew of lord 
Capulet, who knew him by his voice to be 
Romeo. And this Tybalt, being of a fiery and 
passionate temper, could not endure that a 
Mountague should come under cover of a mask, 
to fleer and scorn (as he said) at their solemnities. 
And he stormed and raged exceedingly, and 
would have struck young Romeo dead. But his 
uncle, the old lord Capulet, would not suffer 
him to do any injury at that time, both out 
of respect to bis guests, and because Romeo had 
borne himself like a gentleman, and all tongues 
in Verona bragged of him to be a virtuous and 
well-governed youth. Tybalt, forced to be pa- 
tient against bis wilti restrained himself, but 
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swore that this ile Mountague should at another 
time dearljr pay for his intmsioii. 

The dancing being done^ Romeo watched die 
place where the lady stood; and under favour of 
his masking habit, which might seem to excuse 
in part the liberty, he presumed in the gentlest 
manner to take her by her hand, calling it a 
shrine, which if he prophaned by touching it, 
he was a blushing pilgrim, and would kiss it for 
atonement. " Good pilgrim," answered the la- 
dy, '^ your devotion shews by far too mannerly 
and too courtly: saints have hands, which pil- 
grims may touch, but kiss not." ** Have not 
saints lips, and pilgrims too?" said Romeo. 
** Aye," said the lady, ** lips which they must 
use in prayer." " O then, my dear saint," said 
Romeo : " hear my prayer and grant it, lest I 
despair." In such like allusions and loving con- 
ceits they were engaged, when the lady was called 
away to her mother. And Romeo enquiring 
who her mother was, discovered that the lady 
whose peerless beauty he was so much struck 
with, was young Juliet, daughter and heir to the 
lord Capulet, the great enemy of the Mountagues; 
and that he had unknowingly engaged his heart 
to his foe. This troubled him, but it could not 
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dissuade him from loving. As little rest had Ju- 
liet, when she found that the gentleman that she 
had been talking with was Romeo and a Moun- 
tague, for she had been suddenly smit with the 
same hasty and inconsiderate passion for Romeo, 
which he had conceived for her ; and a prodi- 
gious birth of love it seemed to her^ that she must 
love her enemy, and that her affections should 
settle there, where family considerations should 
induce her chiefly to hate. 

It being midnight, Romeo with his com- 
panions departed} but they soon missed him, 
for unable to stay away from the house where 
he h^d left his heart, he leaped the wall of 
^n Qrchard which was at the back of Juliet's 
house. Here he had not been long, rumi- 
nating on his new love, when Juliet appeared 
above at a window, through which her ex- 
ceeding beauty seemed to break like the light 
of the sun in the east ; and the moon, which 
shone in the orchard with a faint light, appeared 
to ^omeo as if sick and pale with grief at the 
superior lustre of this new sun. And she lean- 
ing her hand upon her cheek, he passionately 
wished himself a glove upon that hand, that he 
might touch her cheek. She all this while 
VOL. ii» H 
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thinking herself alone, fetched a deep sigh, and 
exclaimed, ** Ah me !" Romeo, enraptured to 
hear her speak, said sofclf, and unheard by her, 
*^ O speak again, bright angel, for such you ap- 
pear, being over my head, like a winged mes- 
senger from heaven whom mortals fall back to 
gaze upon.*' She, unconscious of being over- 
heard, and full of the new passion which that 
night'^ adventure had given birth to, called upon 
her lover by name (whom she supposed absent) : 
** O Romeo, Romeo !" said she, ** wherefore art 
thou Romeo ? Deny thy father, and refuse thy 
name, for my sake ; or if thou wilt not, be but 
my sworn love, and I no longer will be a Ca- 
pulet/' Romeo, having this encouragement, 
would fain have spoken, but he was desirous of 
hearing more ; and the lady continued her pas- 
sionate discourse with herself (as she thought), 
still chiding Romeo for being Romeo and a 
Mountague, and wishing him some other name, 
or that he would put away that hated name/and 
for that name, which was no part of himself, he 
should take all herself. At this loving word 
Romeo could no longer refrain, but taking up 
the dialogue as if her words had been addressed 
to him personally, and not merely in fancyj he 
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bade her call him Lore, or by whateyer other 
name she pleased, for he was no longer Romeo, 
if that name was displeasing to her. Juliet, 
alarmed to hear a man's voice in the garden, did 
not at first know who it was, that by favour of 
the night and darkness had thus stumbled upon 
the discovery of her secret ; but when he spoke 
again, though her ears had not yet drunk a hun- 
dred words of that tongue's uttering, yet so nice 
is a lover's hearing, that she immediately knew 
him to be young Romeo, and she expostulated 
with him on the danger to which he had ex- 
posed himself by climbing the orchard walls, for 
if any of her kinsmen should find him there, it 
would be death to him, being a Mountague. 
** Alack," said Romeo, " there is more peril in 
your eye, than in twenty of their swords* Do 
you but look kind upon me, lady, and I ^am 
proof against their enmity. Better my life should 
be ended by their hate, than that hated life should 
be prolonged, to live without your love." ** How 
came you into this place," said Juliet, ** and by 
whose direction ?" " Love directed me," an- 
swered Romeo : ** I am no pilot, yet wert thou 
as far apart from me, as that vast shore which 
is washed with the farthest sea, I should adven- 
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ture for such merchandize." A crimson bli 
came over Juliet's face, yet unseen bj Romeo 
reason of the night, when she reflected upon 
discove^ which she had made, yet not mean 
to make it, of her love to Romeo. She wo 
fain have recalled her words, but that was i 
possible : fain woidd she have stood upon foi 
and have kept her lover at a distance, as 
custom of discreet ladies is, to frown and be { 
verse, and give their suitors harsh denials 
first; to stand off, and affect a coyness or int 
ference, where tliey most love, that their loi 
may not think them too lightly or too ea 
won : for the difliculty of attainment incra 
the value of the object. But there was ^ to 
in her case for denials, or puttings off, or an] 
the customary arts of delay and protracted coi 
ship* Romeo had 'heard from her own tong 
when she did not dream that he was near he 
confession of her love. So with an honest fra 
ness, which tlie novelty of her situation excus 
she confirmed the truth of what he h^d bef 
heard, and addressing him by the name of j 
Mountague (love can sweeten a sour name), 
begged him not to impute her easy yielding 
levity or an un^yortby mind, but that he n 
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lay the fault of it (if it were a fault) upon the 
accident of the night which had so strangely dis- 
covered her thoughts. And she added, that 
though her behaviour to him might not be suf- 
ficiently prudent, measured by the custom of her 
sex, yet that she v/ould prove more true than 
many whose prudence was dissembling, and their 
modesty artificial cunning. 

Romeo was beginning to call the heavens to 
witness, that nothing was farther from his 
thoughts than to impute a shadow of dishonour 
to such an honoured lady, when she stopped 
hlmj begging him not to swear : for although 
8he joyed in himi yet she had no joy of that 
night's contract \ it was too rash, too unadvised, 
too sudden. But he being urgent with her to 
exchange a vow of love with him that night, 
she said that she already had given him hers be- 
fore he requested it 5 meaning, when he over- 
heard her confession ; but she would retract 
M^hat she then bestowed, for the pleasure of 
giving it again, for her bounty was as infinite as 
the sea, and her love as deep. From this loving 
conference she was called away by her nurse, 
who slept with her, and thought it time for her 
to be in bed, for it was near to day-break ; but 
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hastily returning, she said three or four words 
more to Romeo, the purport of which was, that 
if his love was indeed honourable, and his pur« 
' pose marriage, she would send a messenger to 
him to-morrow, to appoint a time for their mar- 
riage, when she would lay all her fortunes at his 
feet, and follow him as her lord through the 
world. While they were settling this point, Ju- 
liet was repeatedly called for by her nurse, and 
went in and returned, and went and returned 
again, for she seemed as jealous of Romeo going 
from her, as a young girl of her bird> which she 
will let hop a little from her hand, and pluck it 
back witli a silken thread ^ and Romeo was as 
loth to part as she: for the sweetest music to 
lovers is the sound of each other's tongues at 
night. But at last they parted, wishing mutually 
sweet sleep and rest for that night. 

The day was breaking when they parted, ani 
Romeo, who was too full of thoughts of his mis- 
tress and that blessed meeting to allow him to 
sleep, instead of going home, bent his course to 
a monastery hard by, to find friar Lawrence. 
The good friar was already up at his devotionis, 
but seeing young Romeo abroad so jearly, he 
conjectured rightly that he bad not been a-bed 
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that night, but that some distemper of youthful 
affection had kept him waking. He was right 
in imputing the cause of Romeo's wakefuhiess 
to love, but he made a wrong guess at the object, 
for he thought that his love for Rosaline had 
kept him waking. But when Romeo revealed 
his new passion for Juliet, and requested the 
assistance of the friar to marry them that day, 
the holy man lifted up his eyes and hands in a 
sort of wonder at the sudden change in Romeo's 
affections, for he had been privy to all Romeo's 
love for Rosaline, and hi^ many complaints of 
her disdain ; and he said, that young men's love 
jay not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 
But Romeo replying that he himself had bften 
chidden him for doting on Rosaline, who could 
not love him. again, whereas Juliet both loved 
and was beloved by him, the friar assented in 
some measure to his reasons ; and thinking that 
a matrimonial alliance between young Juliet and 
Romeo might happily be a means of making up 
the long breach between the Capulets and the 
Mountagues ; which np one more lamented than 
this good friar, who was a friend to both the 
families, and had often interposed his mediation 
to make up the quarrel without effect ; partly 
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mo? cd by pcticjf aod poitiy by bis fondness for 
young Romeo, to whom he ooold deny noching,^ 
the old man consented to join their hands in 
marriage. 

Now was Romeo blest indeed, and Juliet, who. 
knew his intent from a messenger wfaidi she had 
dispatched according to promise, did not fail to 
be early at the cell of friar Lawrence, where their 
hands were joined in holy marriage ; the good 
friar praying the heaTens to smile upon that act, 
and in the union of this young Mountagu^^ alid 
young Capulet to bury the old strife and ktig 
(ilBsensions of their families. 

'Vhe ceremony being ovt;f9 Juliet btstened 
honie, where she staid impatient for the combig 
of nighti at which time Romeo promised to come 
and meet her in the orchard, where they had 
met the night before ^ and the time between 
seemed as tedious to her, as the night before 
some great festival seems to an impatient child^. 
that has got new finery which it may not put on 
till the morning. 

That same day about noon, Romeo's friends, 
Benvolio and Mercutio, walking through the 
streets of Verona, were met by a party of the 
Capulets with the impetuous Tybalt at their head. 
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This was the same angry Tybalt who would 
have fought with Romeo at old lord Captilet's 
feast. He seeing Mercutio, accused him bluntly 
of associating with Romeo, a Mountague. Mer- 
cutio, who had as much fire and youthful blood 
in him as Tybalt, replied to this accusation with 
some sharpness ; and in spite of all Benvolio 
could say to moderate their wrath> a quarcel was 
beginning, when Romeo himself passing diat 
way, the fierce Tibalt turned from Mcrcutio to 
Romeo, and gave him the disgraceful appellation 
of villain. Romeo wished to avoid a quarrel 
with Tybalt above all^ men, because he was the 
kinsman of Juliet, and much beloved by her; 
besides, this young Mount^ue had never tho* 
roughly entered into the family quarrel, being 
by nature wise and gentle, and the name of a 
Capulet, which was his dear lady's name, was 
now rather a charm to allay resentment, than a 
watch-word to excite fury. So he tried to reason 
with Tybalt, whom he saluted mildly by the 
name of good Capulet^ as if he, though a Moun- 
tague, had some secret pleasure in uttering that 
name: but Tybalt, who hated all Mount agues 
as he hated hell, would hear no reason, but 
drew his weapon J and Mercutioj who knew not^ 
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of Romeo's secret motive for desiring peace with 
Tybalt, but looked upon his present forbearance 
as a sort of calm dishonourable submission, with 
many disdainful words provoked Tybalt to the 
prosecution of his first quarrel with him ; and 
Tybalt and Mercutio fought, till Mercutio fell, 
receiving his death's wound while Romeo and 
Benvolio were vainly endeavouring to part the 
combatants. Mercutio being dead, Romeo kept 
his temper no longer, but returned the scornful 
appellation of villain which Tybalt had given 
him ; and they fought till Tybalt was slain by 
Romeo. This deadly broil falling out in the 
midst of Verona at noon-day, the news of it 
quickly brought a crowd of citizens to the spot, 
and among them the old lords Capulet and Moun- 
tague, with their wives ; and soon after arrived 
the prince himself, who being related to Mercu- 
tio, whom Tybalt had slain, and having had the 
peace of his government often disturbed by these 
brawls of Mountagues and Capulets, came deter- 
mined to put the law in strictest force against 
those who should be found to be offenders. Ben- 
volio, who had been eye-witness to the fray, was 
commanded by the prince to relate the origin of 
it, which he did, keeping as near to the truth as 
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he qould without injury to Romeo, softening 
and excusing the part, which his friends took in 
it. Lady Capulet, whose extreme grief for the 
loss of her kinsman Tybalt made her keep no 
bounds in her revenge, exhorted; the prince to 
do strict justice upon his murderer, and to pay 
no attention to B^nvolio*is representation, who 
being Romeo's friend, and a.Mountague, spoke 
partially. Thus she pleaded against her new 
son«in law, but she knew not yet that he was her 
son-in-law and Juliet's husband. On the other 
hand was to be seen lady Mountague pleading for 
her child's life, and arguing with some justice that 
Rqmeo had done nothing wor^y of punishment 
in taking the life of Tybalt, which was already 
forfeited to the law by his having slain Mercutio. 
The prince, unmoved by the passionate exclama- 
tions of these women, on a careful examina- 
tion of the facts, pronounced his sentence, and 
by that sentence Romeo was banished from 
Verona. . , 

Heavy news to young Juliet, wha had been 
but a few hours a bride, and now by^ this decree 
seemed everlastingly divorced ! When. the tidings 
reached her, she at first gave way^to rage against 
Romeoj who had slaia. her dear, cousin : she called 
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bim a b eayrifu l tyrant, a fiend angeKcaT, a r> 
venoos dove, a lamb widi a wolTs natiKe, a scr- 
pent-lieait hid widi a iowaring fiice, and otber 
like coutiadi ctof y names^ ndiidi denoted the 
strug^i(e$ in her mind between her lore and her 
resentment : but in the end lore got die mastery, 
and the tears which Ae shed for grief diat Ro- 
meo had slain her eousin, turned to drops of joy 
that her hosband liTed whom Tybalt would hare 
slain. Then came fresh tears, smd diey were 
altogether of grief for RomeoV banishment. 
That word was more terriUe to her than die 
death of many Tybalts. 

Romdb^ after die fray^ had taken refuge in 
friar Lawrence's celly where he was first made 
acquainted vnth the prince's sentence, which 
seemed to him far more terrible than death. To 
him it appeared there was no world out of Ve- 
rona's walls, no living out of die sight of Juliet 
Heaven was there where Juliet lived, and all be* 
yond was purgatory, torture, hell. The good 
friar would have applied the consolation of phi* 
tosophy to his griefs j but this frantic young man 
would hear of none, but like a madman he tore 
his hair, and threw himself all along upon die 
groundi as be said, to take the measure of his 
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grave. From this unseemly, state he was roissed 
by a message from his dear lady, ^vhkh a little 
fcvived hka, and then the friar took the advan^ 
tage to expostulate with him on the unmanlyi 
weakness whidi he had shown. He bad slain 
Tybalt^ but woidd he also slay himself^^^ slay his^ 
deaf lady who lived but in his .life ? The noUc 
form of man^ he ssadj was hut a shape of wax^ 
when it wanted the courage which should keep^ 
it firm. The law had been lenient to hhn, that 
instead of death winch he had incurred, had 
pronounced by the prince's mouth only banish- 
ment. He had slain Tybalt, but Tybalt would 
have slain him : there v^s a sort of happiness ia 
that. Juliet was ^i^^ and (beyond all hope) 
had become his dear mfe, therein he was most 
happy. All these blessings^ as the friar made 
diem out to be, did Romea put from him like a; 
suUen misbehaved wench. And the fiiar bade hint 
beware, for such as despaired (he said) died xnim 
serable. Then when Romeo was a little calmed^ 
he counselled him that he should ^ that night 
and secretly take his leave of Juliet^ and thence 
proceed straitways to Mantua, at which place 
he should sojourn, till the fmr found a fit oc« 
easion to publish his marna^, which might be 
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a joyful means of reconciling their families ; ani 
dien he did not doubt but the prince would be 
moved to pardon him, and he would return with 
twenty times more joy than he went forth with 
grief. Romeo was convinced by these w|se coun- 
sels of the fnar, and took his leave to go and 
seek his lady, purposing to stay with her that 
nighty and by day-break pursue his journey alone 
to Mantua ; to which place the good friar pro- 
mised to send him letters from time to time, ac- 
quainting him with the state of afiairs at home. 

That night Romeo passed with his dear wife, 
gaining secret admission to her chamber, from 
the orchard in which he had heard her confes- 
sion of love the night before. That had been a 
night of immixed joy and rapture ; but the plea- * 
sures of this night, and the delight which these 
lovers took in each other's society, were sadly 
allayed with the prospect of parting, and the 
fatal adventures of the past day. The unwelcome 
day-break seemed to come too soon, and when 
Juliet heard the morning-song of the lark, she 
would fain have persuaded herself that it was the 
nightingale, which sings by night; but it was too 
truly the lark which sung, and a discordant and 
unpleasing note it seemed to her ; and the screaks 
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of day In the east too certainly pointed out that 
it was time for these lovers to part. Romeo took 
his leave of his dear wife with a heavy heart, 
promising to write to her from Mantua every hour 
in^ the day^ and when he had descended from her 
chamber-window, as he stood below her on the 
ground, in that sad foreboding state of mind in 
which she was he appeared to her eyes as one 
dead in the bottom of a tomb. Romeo's mind 
misgave him in like manner ; but now he was 
forced hastily to depart, for it was death for 
him to be found within the walls of Verona after 
day-break. 

This was but the beginning of the tragedy of 
this pair of star-crossed lovei^. Romeo had not 
been gone many days, before the old lord Ca- 
pulet proposed a match for Juliet. The husband 
he had chosen for her, not dreaming that she 
was married already, was count Paris, a gallant, 
young, and noble gentleman, no unworthy suitor 
to the young Juliet, if she had never seen 
Romeo. 

The terrified Juliet was in a sad perplexity at 
her father's ofier. She pleaded her youth un- 
suitable to marriage, the recent death of Tybalt 
which bad left her spirits too weak to meet a 
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husband with any face of joy, and how indeco- 
rous it would shew for the family of the Capukts 
to be celebrating a nuptial-feast, when his fune- 
ral solemnities were hardly over: she pleaded 
every reason against the matcht but the true one,^ 
namely, that she was married already. But lord 
Capulet was deaf to all her excuses, and in a pe- 
remptory manner ordered her to get ready, for 
by the following Thursday she should be married 
to Paris: and having found her a husband rich, 
young, and noble, such as the proudest maid in 
Verona might joyfully accept, he could not bear 
that out of an affected coyness, as he construed 
her denial, she should oppose obstacles to her 
own good fortune. 

In this extremity Juliet applied to the friendly 
friar, always her counsellor in distress, and he 
asking her if she had resolution to undertake a 
desperate remedy, and she answering* that she 
would go into the grave alive, rather than 
marry Paris, her own dear husband living ; he 
directed her to go home, and appear merry, and 
give her consent to marry Paris, according to her 
father^s desire, and on the next night, which was 
the night before the marriage, to drink off the 
contents of a phial which he then gave her, the 
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efFect of which would be, that for two-and-forty 
hours after drinking it she should appear cold 
and lifeless 5 that when the bridegroom came to 
fetch her in the morning, he would find her to 
appearance dead; that then she would be borne, 
as the manner in that country was, uncovered, 
on a bijer, to be buried in the family vault ; that 
if she c6uld put off womanish fear, and consent 
to this terrible trial, in forty-two hours after 
swallowing the liquid (such was its certain ope- 
ration) she would be sure to awake, as from a 
dream ; and before she should awake, he would 
kt her husband know their drift, and he should 
come in the night, and bear her thence to Man- 
tua. Love, 'and the dread of marrying Parisi 
gave young Juliet strength to undertake this hor- 
rible adventure \ and she took the phial ^f the 
friar, promising to observe his directions. 

Going from the monastery, she met the young 
count Paris, and, modestly dissembling, promised 
to become hjs bride. This was joyful news to 
the lord Capulet and his wife. It seemed to put 
youth into the old man : and Juliet, who had dis^ 
pleased him exceedingly by her refusal of the 
count, was his darling again, now she promised 
to be obedient. All things in the house were in 
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a bustle against the approaching nuptials. No 
cost was spared to prepare such festival rejoicings, 
as Verona had never before witnessed. 

On the Wednesday night Juliet drank ofF the 
potion. She had many misgivings, lest the friar, 
to avoid the blame which might be imputed to 
him for marrying her to Romeo, had given her 
poison ; but then he was always known for a 
holy man : then lest she should awake before the 
time that Romeo was to come for her ; whether the 
terror of the place, a vault full of dead Capulets' 
bones, and where Tybalt, all bloody, lay festering 
in his shroud, would not be enough to drive 
her distracted : again she thought of all the sto- 
ries she had heard of spirits haunting the places 
where their bodies are bestowed. But then her 
love for Romeo, and her aversion for Paris, re- 
turned, and she desperately swallowed the 
draught, and became insensible. 

When young Paris came early in the morning 
with music, to awaken his^ bride, instead of a 
living Juliet, her chamber presented the dreary 
spectacle of a lifeless corse. What death to his 
hopes 1 What confusion then reigned through 
the whole house ! Poor Paris lamenting his 
bride> whom most detestable death had beguiled 
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him of, had divorced from him even before their 
hands were joined. But still more piteous it 
was to he^r the mournings of the old lord and 
lady Capuletj who having but this one, one poor 
loving child to rejoice and solace in, cruel death 
had snatched her from their sight, just as these 
careful parents were on the point of seeing her 
advanced (as they thought) by a promising and 
advantageous match. Now all things that were 
ordained for the festival, were turned from their 
properties to do the office of a black funeral. The 
wedding cheer served for a sad burial feast, the 
bridal hymns were changed to sullen dirges, the 
sprightly instruments to melancholy bells, and 
the flowers that should have been strewed in the 
bride's path, now served but to strew her corse. 
Now instead of a priest to marry her, a priest 
was needed to bury her ; and she was borjne to 
church indeed, not to augment the cheerful hopes 
of the living, but to swell the dreary numbers of 
the dead. 

Bad news, which always travels faster than 
good, now brought the dismal story of his Juliet's 
death to Romeo at Mantua, before the messenger 
could arrive, who was sent from friar Lawrence to 
apprize him that these were mock funerals only 
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and but the shadow and tepresefitdtioft of deadly 
and that his dear lady hf in the tomb but for t 
short while, expecting when Romeo should come 
fo release her from thaf dteaty mansion. Just 
before, Romeo had been unusually joyful and 
light-hearted. He had dreamed in the night 
that he was dead (a strange dream, that gave a 
dead man leave to think), and that his lady came 
and found him dead, and breathed such life with 
kisses in hi^ lips, that he revived, and was an 
emperor ! And now that a messenger came from 
Verona^ he thought surely it was to confirm 
some good news which his dreamt had presaged^ 
But when the contrary to this flittering vision 
appeared) and that it was hit lady who wa« dead 
in truth, whom he could not revive by any 
kisses, he ordered horses to be got ready, for he 
determined that night to visit Verona, and to 
see his lady in her tomb. And as mischief is 
swift to enter into the thoughts of desperate 
men, he called to mind a poor apothecary, whose 
shop in Mantua he had lately passed, and from 
the beggarly appearance of the man, who seemed 
famished, and the wretched show in his eAiop of 
empty boxes ranged on dirty shelves, and other 
tokens of extreme wretchcdnessi he had said at 
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the time (perhaps having some misgivings that 
his own disastrous life might haply meet with a 
conclusion $o desper^te)^ ^^ If a man were to need 
poison, which by the law of Mantua it is death to 
sell| here lives a poor wretch who would sell it 
him." These words of his now came into his 
mind, and he soi^ight out the apothecary, who» 
after some pretended scruples, Romeo offering 
him gold which his poverty could not resist, sold 
him a poison, which, if he swallowed, he told 
him, if he had the strength of twenty men, would 
quickly dispatch him. 

• With this poison he set out for Verona, to 
have a sight of his de^r lady in her tomb, mean- 
ing, when he had satisfied his sight, to swallow 
the poison, ^nd be buried by her side. He 
reached Verona at midnight, and found the 
churcb-yfird, in tbje midst of which was situated 
th^ ancient tomb of the Capulets. He had pro- 
vided a light, and a spade, and wrenching iron, 
and ws^s proceeding to break open the monu- 
ment, when he was intetrupted by a voice, which 
by the nanjie of vile Mountague bade him desist 
frojt^ hij& unlawful business. It was the young 
count Pa^is, who had come to the tomb of Juliet 
at thj^ un$^^n<^le tkxie pf night, to strew flow- 
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ers, and to weep over the grave of her that 
should have been his bride. He kne«r not what 
an interest Romeo had in the dead, but know- 
ing him to be a Mountague, and (as he supposed) 
a sworn foe to all the Capulets, he judged that 
he was come by night to do some villainous 
shame to the dead bodies ; therefore in an angry 
tone he bade him desist ; and as a criminal, con- 
demned by the laws of Verona to die if he were 
found within the walls of the city, he would 
have apprehended him. Romeo urged Paris to 
leave him, and warned him by the fate of Ty- 
balt who lay buried there, not to provoke his 
anger, or draw down another sin upon his head, 
by forcing him to kill him. But the count in 
scorn refused his warning, and laid hands on 
him as a felon, which Romeo resisting, they 
fought, and Paris fell. When Romeo, by the 
help of a light, came to see who it was that he 
had slain, that it was Paris, who (he learned in 
his way from Mantua) should have married Ju- 
liet, he took the dead youth by the hand, as one 
whom misfortune had made a companion, and 
said that he would bury him in a triumphal 
grave, meaning in Juliet's grave, which he now 
opened : and there lay his lady, as one whom 
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Death had no power upon to change a feature 
or complexion in her matchless beauty, or as if 
Death were amorous, and the lean abhorred mon- 
ster kept her there for his delight ; for she lay 
yet fresh and blooming, as she had fallen to sleep 
when she swallowed that benumbing potion : and 
near her lay Tybalt in his bloody shroud, whom 
Romeo seeing, begged pardon of his lifeless corse^ 
and for Juliet's sake called him cousin^ and said 
that he was about to do him a favour by putting 
his enemy to death. Here Romeo took his last 
leave of his lady's lips, kissing them ; and here 
he shook the burden of his cross stars from his 
weary body, swallowing that poison which the 
apothecary had sold him, whose operation was 
fatal and real, not like that dissembling potion 
which Juliet had swallowed, the effect of which 
was now nearly expiring, and she about to awake 
to complain that Romeo had not kept his time, 
or that he had come too soon. 

For now the hour was arrived at which the 
friar had promised that she should awake ; and 
he, having learned that his letters which he had 
sent to Mantua, by some unlucky detention of 
the messenger, had never reached Romeo, came 
himself, provided with a pick-axe and lantern, to 
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deliver the lady from her ccmfinement; but he 
was surprised to find a light ahready burning in 
the CapUlets' monument, and to see swords asd 
blood near it, and Romeo and Paris lying breath- 
less by the monument. 

Before he could entertain a conjecture, to 
imagine how these f^al accidents had fallen out, 
Juliet awoke out of her trance, and seeing the 
friar near her^ she remembered the place where 
she was, and the occasion of her being diere, and 
asked for Romeo : but the friar, hearing a noise, 
bade her come out of that place of death, and of 
unnatural sleep, for a greater power than they 
could contradict had thwarted their intents v and 
being frighted by the noise of people coming, 
he fled ; but when Juliet saw the cup closed in 
her true love's hands, sjhe guessed that poison had 
been the cause of his end, and she would have 
swallowed the dregs if any had been left, and she 
kissed his still warm lips to try if any poison yet 
did hang upon them : then hearing a nearer 
noise of people coming, she quickly unsheathed 
a dagger which she wore, and stabbing herself, 
died by her true Romeo's side. 

The watch by this time had come up to the 
place. A page belonging to count Paris, who 
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had wltn€Sfs^4 tbje Aght hctwedn hid: m^^t^ stiid 
Upmeo, h^dtgjvi^n thpi^rib^ :which-h^d s^te^d 
;»fnong ther cktzeQ$» . wbd wcai^ up and ddwri'lli^ 
streets ofVerolia confusedly, exdiimfegv A- PatUi 
9^ Ropp^Pi :a: Juliet, a^ the rumour had imper-* 
hotly i^ach^d tlidcm, till t§ie upicar brought lo¥d 
Mountague; and lord Gapukt out of theW beds; 
with the. prince, J to^ enq'aire ihto the tawi&es of 
the; disturbunbcl. The frifer^ had b^eii dppr^U 
bended by some of th^ watch, ' cortii»g fifo« the 
cbsMTch-yard, trembling* si^ingV and weeping, 
in a su^picrous manner.' A gffeat multitude being 
assembicd at tii^-Capulets' mdnumcttt^ the^friat 
was commanded by the prifi tie'' to deliver whs^^hc 
knew- of these strange and disastrous acciftents, " 
And ther^^ in the presence of the old lotd^ 
Mountague ^nd Gapulet,. bcf faithfully' reht«& the 
stotj- of their chiMreh's fatil Jov«, ^tjie rpart he 
look in promoting. ihein marriage^ in th^ h©p« 
iu ^thftt^nion to end'the longc.qukrtdS' bctweetl 
iheif fiitniHes j^ how Homeoi there deady/was hus^ 
barid to J?uUet, ; and Julieu,, tbece dead, was Roi*, 
mfeofs faitWWwifid :,^how before lie co^ldfi^d'4 
fit appqrtunity to Idivulge their marrktge,^>aifO|l)er 
matph was.prbjecfeed' for JuKet, who ito 'avoid ^he^ 
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tog 4w^ght(a8 lie ^iried), «fld iar^AbugW^h^ 
4cF9d ! h&\|r 'Dieantuoe/ bd ^avi ove td( Rt^H^ 't6 

pfHion AoUW cease, and^^b^ ^Wfet-udftflPNiSatft 
^taitiage of lk^ m^ssierfgcr uteM^tt^^' K^Vet 
reached ;R6<neot ful-theb- Uiah i^s (he ffkir 
)3oitid «ot follow the slorj,, nor Jeqcw mofe than 
thu coming hifnstlf to dcHv^r Jvliet from that 
plfKc of death) he found the count Pkris and 
)[lofReo «lain. The temamd^ of the transacobns 
Wail ^uf^pUed by the narration of tiie pagie who 
bad sec^ Paris and Rdmeb iight^ and by die «^* 
ydiWt Srho dame with Rorfieoflxwhif: Verona^ td 
wham t(ht8 faithful kVer had;grren lett^its td be 
dbHvteitd to his father m theicve^txsf his death 
whD<tk:i3fiade .g6<>d the friar's \ifo^A^ JGO^Iesmg 
hi^ marriage with Juliet^ xsnpbring the forgke* 
aostriof Ins {)aren^a> acknowledging the buying xif 
tlie> poki>ii !of •die ^ poor apothi^car y^ ^nd bis ime«t 
in icOmog !to jthe i^nument^ to d^iQ> amd lie wkh 
JoHiet^. AU these ciircafnstaneea agr«^;.tog^ef 
to el^a^ j^ .firiar fvdm imy htad Us cdukl "bo 
9ui(posed,v$o: faavie bbd in Jbheie^^'COtUpKcixtad 
8l4li|bt9i!6^/iMrtbeirtban. as tbe\)Qmn|eiKkdiWtti. 
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' lll<i«i|6agttef?Jir«l Oai^iikl, rgbuted^em -for iSieSr 

what a scoiM^ fceavctt^h&d -lafd tif cm- WtH 'of- 
fences, that it had found means even through tht 
love of their children to punish their unnatural 
hate. And these old rivals, no longer enr mles, 
agreed to bury their long strife in their chil- 
dren's graves ; and . lord Capulet requested lord 
Mountague to give him his hand, calling him by 
the name of brother, as if in acknowledgment of 
the union of their families by the marriage of 
the young Capulet and Mountague ; and saying 
that lord Mountague's hand (in token of recon- 
cilement) was all he demanded for his daughter's 
jointure : but lord Mountague said he would 
give him more, for he would raise her statue of 
pure gold, that while Verona kept its name, no 
figure should be so esteemed for its richness and 
workmanship as that of the true and faithful Ju- 
liet. And lord Capulet in return said that he 
would raise another statue to Romeo. So did 
these poor old lords, when it was too late, strive 

I 2 
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to ou^o each otiier in motiial oourtesks : vldk 
to deadly had been their f^ge and eomity in past 
times, that nothing bi^itlie iearfid overthrow of 
their children (poor sacri^ces to th^ quarrtls 
and dissensions) could remove the rooted baUs 
and jealousies of the noUe famifies. 
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G-ERTRtTDE, queen of !>enmark, becoming 
a^ WidoW^bjr the siiiddcii death ojf' king Hamlet, in 
less than two months after hii death married 
his brother Claudius, which was noted by "all 
people at the time foif a strange act of indiscre- 
tion, or unfeeltngn€ss>^ of worse : for this ,Clau- 
ditts did no ways resemble her late husband in^ 
the quaBties of his person or his mind, but was 
a^ conteifnptiblc in outward appearance, as he 
wks1)ase and unworthy in disposition •, and su^- ' 
pfcibnS did not fail to arise in the mind's of some, 
that \\t had privately made awJiy with his bro- 
ther, the late king, with the view of marrying 
his' widoW| and ascending the throne of Den- 
mark, to the exclusion of young Hamlet, the son 

I 3 
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of die buried king, and lawful successor to the 
throne. ' • - ^- 

Bat upon no one did this unadvised action of 
the queen make such impression as upon this 
young prince, who loved. aad venerated the me- 
mory of his dead father almost to idolatry, and 
beii^ of a nice sense of honour, and a most ex- 
quisite pracriser of propriety himself, did sorely 
take-to fieart tht* uow<irthy cobduct^jf hts mo^ 
ther Gertrude : insomQcfa AitU between grief for 
his father's death and shame for his mother's 
marriage, this you^ prince .was overdonded' 
with a deep melaQchQly, and Ipst,^ bis, .mirth, 
apd all his good looks ^ all bi$ custpipary pleasure 
in books forsook him, his princely exercises and. 
sports, proper to his youth, were no loi^ger ac- 
ceptabje^ be grew weary of the worlds . which 
seemed to him an unweeded garden, where all 
the wnolesome flowers were cboaked- up, and. 
nothing but weeds cpuld thrive. Not that' th^ 
prospect of exclusion from the throne, his lawful 
inheritance, weighed so much upon his spiritSf 
though that to a young and high-minded prince 
v/'AS. a bitter wound and a sore indignity $ but 
what so galled him, and took away all his cheer- 
ful spirits, was, that his mother had shewn her- , 
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$filf 5p.foTgetful tp his ^theic'aip^mp^jy ; 9p4^^ph 
a father ! who had been jtp, h^f ^ lovipg s^fi4 ^ 
gqntle^ tusba^d j and then shie always ^ppc/tred 
aa loving ^jad oh^dient ^ wife tP him, ^nd ^qu]^ 
hang ^P>o^ him a$ if her affectioi) gifew tq.hii^: 
and now within twp moqtha, pr a$, it seem^ tp 
young H^mletr less than two nnonth^^ slpie hs^ 
iparfi^d agfinp,. o^^tfi^d his uncle, hpir dqfid huf- 
baud's brother,, in^^i^^elf 3^ highly improper an^ 
unlawful marriage, frot5iU;i|?:p^fqfr^s^C3|f,jf^ti|pg. 
; «Wp, but ^e f^p9/? fl^FP?^9/ ^Y ^f wtepent 
\ss^%XSi witJb wWc^;ilt Iifajf,/?q9<^^id,9f}^,.^n4tljg i;^^. 

Hngly, cb^r^cHer (rf tbf <ffBnc)^^ e^hp )w4 
chosen to. he tbe.p^ /tuw pf%jr t,$yr9ftV .W4 t^* 
This, it W3?^ wbipj?^ ippfiQ .rti^J?: tJ^^.|osf pf Iffi 
kingdoms, dashed the, fipii?iu^. f^u4. fbf^'V^bt :& 
dond oy^r tbf n^iuA pf tl^i^bpw^r^We TA^ng 

la. -^aia was 41 that hia mp|ber -Q^yitfu^f ,9r 
th^ king jC9ifld do pr, cpnjtrlve to d;v^t him •, i^e 
g^U app^^red in court in^, suit pf^Ji^pbl^kij^s 
^QUWUg for tbq kingjii^fajtber'^ jdeatb, wJiisb 
D;W?dCrPf .4ws be bad r^Y^i l^d ^^i^e^npt eiffyi 
.i^jQp;np|ii?|eg^^W?|n<:^r day sk^W;^« 

I»ajr4^i. npr cpul4 he, b?: b^i^gb; tp j w P .^7 
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^ of the festivities or rejbJcings of that (as appeared 
* to him) disgraceful day; 

What mostly troubled him was an imcertainty 
•about the manner of his father's deaths * It was 

given out by ClaiTdius, that a serpent had stung 
"him : but ^y bung Hamht hkd shrewd suspicions 

tha^ Claudius himself 'was the serpent ; in plain 
"Englishi that he had murdered him for his 
'crown, "and- that the sfcrperit who sttmg hts father 
*did how siton his thtonfc ^ ^ ' / 

- fIo# fa^ hd\?Ss^ght fh this conjecture, -arid 
-^hat Iw^ ought' t6' tliihk of his mother, how far 
^akc 'Was ptivy to^-fKfe niurdicir, and whetlicr by 
•keif 'd6hstM 6r Kno^edg^, or without, it came 
^td p^sd, weref tfie doubts wliich continually har- 

'Ta^erf '^hd distra cted him 

J ''AXruttiour had reached the ear of young Hani* 

let, that an apparition, exactly resembling the 
^dead Khg his father, hatl been seen by the sol- 
^Aers upon watch, on the platform before the 
'palate ^t midnight, for two or three nights «tic- 
^ccssively. The figtitc came constantly clad in 
^th'e same suit of armour, from head to fdot, 
^ which the dead Icing was known to have worn; 

and they - who saw it (Hamtet^s 'bosom-fffehd 
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HflWliq:>TOiiS Gri^): agr€^4 in tHcff'testtopny • as: 
ta ithe.tim^ and manner. oC its appearance :; that : 
it c^me. j^^t: a$ the clpcl; struck tw^v^; th^; 
it Ipaked pale, with a fs^ce more of- sorrow tl^aa^ 
of anger j that its beard^ was grisiyi and the. 
colour a JA^/< silvered^ as. they ^ba4 3€|9A ft. 
in his life- time 4 that it made no answer ,whenr 
they spoke to it, yet once they thot^gjit ; it. 
lifted up its head> and addressed itself to mo* 

r 

tion^ as if it were al^out to sp^j b«t in that, 
mopient the morning cock crew,, and ; it i shrunk^ 
in haste away, and vanished out, of th^ir. 
sight,. v> , ' : 

The ypung^ prince, • str^ngely^amazed at: theiri 
relation, which was too Cjonsistent and a^eeing. 
with itself, ta. disbelieve^ concluded, tiaat-.it wasf 
his father's ghost which theyh^d seen, and. det» 
tecmined to take, his watch with the. sojidiers. that . 
nighty that he* mi^t^havera chance ^pfj seeing it:, 
fox he. reasoned with himself, that, such an ap-' 
pearance.did nptcomeffor nothing, but that the- 
gho^tjiadr something to impart, and tfiqugh, it, 
had been silent hitherto, yet it .^ypfuld speak to 
him,. And. he. waited with impatience for , the , 
coming of night. . . • . . ^ 

When night came he took hisste^nd, with* 

15 



UimiSorf thi^JfyretMsi one of Ae gis»di -mpm^ 
the platform/ iufheiB ^is i^^pi^tioii wfi^aectts"** 
twanedi to watk ; zbA It being a cold tii^^ ^d &e 
air imudua^ riiw and i^pjitDg, Hamlet^d Hora« 
tia anfd ttieic companion felF into seme' talk abbut 
the coldness of the night, whidi was suddchiy- 
broken off by Horatib announcing ttat the ghbst 
\ras coming. - I 

At the sight of his father's sphit, Harriet was 
stfack with a sudden surprize and fear. He at • 
first called upon the angels and heavenly minis*' 
ters to defend them, for he knew not whether^ 
It were a good spirit or bad ; whether it came' 
for gbod or for evlF: but - he gradually asstmoed 
more courage ; and hB fttther (as it seemed t^- 
him) looked upon htm so piteou^ly, and as it' 
\^cre desiring to have' conversation with-Mmy^* 
and 'did In all inspects appear so like himself as' 
lie ^s \f^heh he iWed,- ihk Famlc^^ could not 
kelp siddte^sing-mm f he calfed him by^his himei- 
Hiimlet, Kidg,'Tk'ther'! and conjuted him that hci 
would* tdf thfe reason why fee had tefl his grave,i 
where they brad seen him quietly bestowed, to- 
cbme'agam and visit^the earth and the moon- 
light : and besought him that he would let tHenr 
khow' Zf' thfere was any thing which they could 
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rfo to give peace' to his spirit. And the ghost 
beckbiied tb Hamlet j that he shouH go with him 
to somie Bfidre removed place, where they might 
be alon^ ! siikt Horatio andMarcellUe would have 
dicsuade^i th^ young prihct fftm, following^ it, 
for tbef fiiftved ; Uni it should be eoi^is ^viL s^Me, 
irfao '■ woiiild Ompt htm to tho neighboUi'ing sea, 
ek to t&e top of some dte^ftti^ ^U^ tiid th^t^ 
pot 4)fa some bombfe^ shape whithmtghl^' deprive 
fiit ptShce-of hi^ireiiMn^ But thair cdtit^ls and 
tUtveatiefr' mwld not . alter .Hamlet^s.deetemitiat^ 
^n^: who ^ared too littlb about iiife to ifisair'tiUe 
toshig of 4t; auad'as to his isoul, hk said; yAuX 
could tlie>b[>irit do to^ that, beings thing i^nmbr- 
tal as itself ?I and he < felt as, haard'y iaS a^ lioii, 
and bursting from them who. did all they icOuM 
to hold him,, he followed wliithersoeyec^the^pmt 
ledllim*..: ■ >•■•' ' ■ : ^..•- -j 

: . : And when they were alpne together, the : spi« 
lit brote silence, and toldhin^ that jiis wfes^tbe 
ghost of Hamtet, his father, vwbf> badfb^en' cvb- 
ellyi murdered^* ^ndl he told ihk^ inanne^' of it \ 
that it was done by hb owii brotheir Qsudius, 
Hamlefs uncle, as Hamlet had already bait ^ too 
much S4is|>ccted) fiir the hope *6f siitteeding ta 
his bed and cr^iim.: That aift he wa^ steeping:, in 
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hi:> garden, his custom always in the afteroopn, 
this treasonous brother stole upon lum in his 
jsleep, and poured the juice of pcMSonous henbane 
into his ears, which has such an ai^itipathy to the 
Ufe of man, that swift as quicksilyer it courses 
througlv all the veins of the body» baking up the 
blood, and spreading] a cmst-'like leprbsy alloter 
.the skin : thus ^eping, by a brother's hand he 
was cu( off at once from his CTOwn> bis ^een, 
,and his life : and he . adjured Ifemkt^ if he :did 
^ever his de;^: father lore, that he would ierenge 
jU» iojul laaurder; ' And' the ghost lamented tgbis 
ison^ that his mother should ' so fall lofF from 
■virfttte^ as to prove f^se to this wedded love> of 
,hcr' first husband, and to iharry; his murderer:, 
ibut he catitioned' Hamlet^ howsocrer -he pro* 
:ce^de4'ia Us revenge against his vi(icked uncle, 
by no means to act any violence against! the 
• j[>erson ql his.mothei^.bui to leave her to heaven, 
' ztid H^ the stings and t thorns of ccmscienci^. 
-And Handkl promised to. bbs.erte the ghost!s 
; direction in all things,, and the ghf^t vanished^ 
.. And wheti Han{ilet>was left adone,<he took up 
L^a sdiemn jcesolutioh, that all he had in. his me- 
mory, all that he had ever learAed by books, or 
ob|ervation> should b^' instantly fbrgotten. by 
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him, and nothing live in his brain bu( the mer' 
mory of what the ghost had told him, and^ en-* 
joined him to do. And Hamlet related the par- 
ticulars of the cotwersation which l^d' pa^se^ 
to. none but his dear friend Horatie ;, and. he en-^^ 
joined ; both to him and MarccUus the strictest 
secrecy as to what they had seen- that night. 

The terror which the sight of the ghost had, 
hh ufKttv the senses of HamietY he being weak 
and dispirited before,, almost unhinged, his mind, 
and droi^e him beside his reason. And he, fear* 
mg ^at it would continue to have this efiect^i 
^hicb ipigbt subject him to pbseryation, and set 
his -uncle upon his guard, if he suspected that, he. 
was meditating, any thing agajnst him, or that 
Haoikjt iT^aUy kpw more of his father's death 
than he^ professed) took up a strange- resolutioa 
from that time to- cou^terfeit as if he were 
really and .^f^ily mad^ thinking that he would 
be less an ; object, of susgicjoii , when his uncle; 
should believe him, incapable; of any serious pro«; 
;ect,^and tbathiareal perturbation, of ipind would 
bjs best; covered anfi pass concealed under a dis*: 
guise of pretended lunacy.; 

From this time Hamlet -affected a certaia wild^ 
9ies& and strangenesa in^^his apparel, his speech^. 
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snd behaviour, aiul dlA «o exceUehtly coonterfeir 
the madmonv tliattHe kirig and quden were t'odii' 
decei^dj and tiot thinking his grief for his fa^ 
tier's .death a suffifciem eaode- to prodnce^ich d 
dtstemper, for they knew not of the appearance 
of the ghost, they concluded that his nialady wat 
love, and they thotig&t they had found ofUT Ae 
object. 

Before fiamlet fell into the melancholy way 
which has been related, he had dearly loved » 
fair maid caHed Ophclfeii ^be daughter of '^olo^ 

r .... 

nins, the Icing^s chief counsellor in ^aiSairs rf 
state. He had sent her lettewl and fiiigs> arid 
made many tenders of his affecti6n to her, -and! 
importuned her with loveni Nonoi^abie' fesl^ioh : 
and she had given belief tb his vows and impor- 
tunities. But the m^incholywhich h^ fefl into 
latterly had made him rieglrict her, ahrffironi the 
Hme he conceived the project of couiiterfeitlftg, 
madness, he aflected ^ to treat^ her .with* unkind- 
neSs, and a sort of tudeiless ; but sKe^ good lady 
lather than reproach him with being fahe to 
her, persuaded herself that it was itothihg but 
die disease in his mind, and' no settled: unldnd» 
ncss, which had made him less observant ef her 
than formerly 5 and she compared the factifties of. 
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Ms otiC6 tkAlb nifia<l and «xcelknt utulersUn^^ 
iftg, itftiJaJi^ as ^y were #itfe the deep melan- 
dkdif Aat' oppressed liim, to sweet bells whkh 
in themsdves are capaWe of most exquiwte mu- 
ste; bttt w4ien jangled out of tune, or iudely 
faandtedi prodttte only ^ harsh aftd trapfeasing'' 

( ^Mgh the yeugh business which Hamletrhadi 
in hand, the revenging of his father's death upon- 
hf| mttrd^ei^y <M4 aotsiut with tVe playful ^te 
of couft^ip, ot ^dmit^of th^ sockty of so idle: 
9r pafiision as 'tote noVtrse^fned to^i)^,' yet it eo^ld 
ilOt hinder but that ioft thoughts o^ Ms Ophelia 
wouM cottier bttwfeeh, and iiionei of ^theste hio-' 
ihetits, <^hcn hfe tfiought that his treatment pfi 
this gendfe' lady had been unreasonably liarsfi, he 
wfote h^t'^ l^lte* fuHrof iHlff starta of passion, 
arid^ lit ieitlfeivigaiftt'eerms, such as agreeSd'wrth 
hi^ iSi^ptoseil iJli^esy, bilt inixed with' some ^^ett^ 
tte tbtiches* d/ a?flfectidriy which coiild not htkt 
aliew to thft hbnoiflred ladyj tiiat a tteej) lote for 
h^fe.y^ fey at the bottom of hishdattl - He bidcf 
fcMfVtto-'ddubt^the stars #ere-flr^i ^nd' to doubt 
Aat the stfrt did/more, to doubt truth to be a 
Kar,- but never to doubt that he loved; with 
more of - iuch extxavagaat phrases. Iliis letter 



Ot>helka dutifully shewed to hcf TdtfaeF^ ^,nd- the 
old man though^ himself bound tQ ^otmmunicate 
it to the king and queen, who frona, that tkne 
supposed that the true cause of >Hamlet's madness 
vras loye. And the queen wished that the gopd 
beauties of Ophelia might be the happy cause of 
his wildnessy for so she hoped that her virtues 
might happily restore hiih to hia aecu^Qlaed way 
again) to both th^ir honours. 

But Hamletl||r malady lay deeper t^an she sup- 
posed, ,o|: tb^tt could be ,s^ cured* Hiis father's 
ghost]^ whigh^be h^d sqf Hi s(iU h^UQted bis ima* 
gination, , and. the sacred injupctioii to tevcingc 
his murder tgaYQhiinpQ^rc^t .till it, was aqcom- 
plished, Ev^ry .hoi^r of delay sc^n>e.d to him a. 
sill, and s violation of his f4th^r's. CQ]Q|inands» 
Yet how to qompas^ thcfde^lb of the.kifigi jur-r 
rounded as^e. cqn^antjjj, wgs. with his. ;guard^ 
Wfis no easy n^at^er. Or if itl>^. bj£$n,e ^|^ pre- 
sence of the qyeeji, Hanjk^fs: l^^Othi^fi who,w%?: 
generally with the king^ was a res«a^|j;UB9iv;ys. 
poarpose,. which he cpuld not breaks jt^ij^Vg^i 
Besides^ the very circumstance t]h(at the u^iMrp^Kl 
was his mother's husband filled I>inv with :8o_i|ie: 
remorse, and still bhjinted the ^dge, of hi§ pur^ 
ppse.. The mere act of puttip^ ^ fe^tow-creaturc. 
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to death was in itself odious and terrible to a 
dispoaitioh natui^ily so gentle as Hamlet's was* 
His very melancholy, and the dejection of spirits 
he had- so long been in, produced an irresolute- 
nesR and wavering of purpose, which loej^t him 
from ipTiOcceding to eKtrcnriiies. Moreover, he 
could '^t help having some scruples upon hisi 
imnd, ; whether the spirit which he had seen was 
indeed his father, or whether it might not be 
the devil, who h^ had heard haa power io take 
any form he pleases, and who might have as* 
sctmed'his father's shape only to take advantage 
pf bis weakness and his melancholy, to drive 
him to the fioing of so desperate an act ad mur-^ 
deh And he determined that he would have 
more certaingrounds to go upon than a vision, 
pr^pparitio% which might l^ a delusion. 
.: IWhile he was iti this irresotttte mind, there 
came to the court certain players, in whom 
Hamlet formerly used to take delight, and par- 
ticularly to hear one of them speak a tragical 
speech, describing the death of old Priam, king 
of Troy, wkh the grief of Hecuba, his queen. 
Hamlet welcomed bis old friends, the players, 
and remembering how that speech had formerly 
given him pkasure> requested the play^^r tore- 



peal It i which he 4id!io 90 litely a mantisr^ seti 
tin^ fprth (h^ qriit}. murder of the fieehk old 
Wwgi W4th th^-^tr^ctlon dihia.people and city 
byr ^Fei^ftdf^ih^ I5^{1 gfid.otth^oW qufica, run^ 
f^il% ^^fpQt. up sM)d da^TQ » the pabce^ witii a 
ppoi: claut .apon tb^t. h?^ whefe a cro^nhad 
been, and >»rith qpfehing but a blatikitjupoohe? 
)<^i»S| ^patqh^diUp in b^tei wh^re she bad iFoni 
a royal rpbe rjlji^t mo^t on^y} it dtevr tears ftom 
all th^ stood by, ^bci U^Ough^t they J saw the. real 
scingj^r) ItyeJiJy wAS.iti«^r^BaWdi btit«»en tht 
playet him^ delivered it Siriiha biokeh.vmctt 
tad real (;^ra< ThM p^a Hamltt lapiom thiitk&ng^ 
if^trplayer coiild «>[ wbrtliinis$l£ up to passion 
byji' more fictitiowislfpbechvtcr weep for one tfaait 
1^ kfti : nn^er Sfien^ for Htenha, thait jfaad been 
dead so many hundred years^ how dall w^s' hB^ 
wlhd hafyijdgi a real fontlvelandi cue. for .passion^ a 
realliMngiiar^d.a dieariathet mwdoreAy.ivas y^ so 
hith nu^yed, that bift reveiigfi^ all this while had 
leerned tx> h^y^- akpH in dull and muddy forfet^ 
ftjlnes^ !; And 'while he metditated. on actors and 
acting, ^nd.thep6wctrfutl effects niAich a good 
{day^i repre&ei^tcd to. the life; ha^upbn the ispec^ 
t^toTi be j:emelnbtt[ed the instance of smne mUf- 
derefi wl^oisjeeingia. murder qn^thest^ge^.was by, 
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tile n^rd fbi^of tfic sceiic and resemblance of 
chiufttfttrfhee^ so affetted, that on thie ^pot he 
cbfifessed the cnme which he had committed. 
And tie^^ettnrminied that these players* shbdid* 
p^r^o^etHlrtg like the murder of his ifath'er' 
belbfe- hii-unele/ and he wtmld watch narrowly 
Wfefct effc^it miglift liaTeupon hun, and ffoiti his' 
lookd^ll^ would be aMe to gather with mote iJef-' 
t^My if he were the murderer or noti Ttl' th?s* 
effik:t the ordered a play to be prepared, to tihc^' 
r^fesentatidn-of which he invited the king and' 

^ Tlhfe kory of the play w^s of a'munSerdine' 
in- Vienrii tj^on a dtrke. The dtikc'^ name Va:J* 
Gentage, hi$ wife Baptista. The play shewed? 
h&if one Lucianus, a near relation to the dtifce,' 
poisoh<*d' him'in his garden for his cstatei 'afaiJ^ 
hoir tkti' ^miard^'^ in z short ' time 'after got: the 
l^tofe^rixkg&i vnft. -^ • ' - " i -^ 

'At fhe'i^epresentatioTl of 1th5s -pHy the kJtig,' 
\Hiodid riot know the trap which was laid for 
Him^ was present^ with his^ qu^cn and the whole- 
court :JH[kmlet sitting attentively near him to^ 
observe Ms looks. ' The play began with a con- 
versatiori between Gbriiago and his wife, in 
^icih the lady made many protestations of lbve> 
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and of never niaf rying a seco^nd husb-^dy if sbe 
should outlive Gonzago ; wishing ohe might be 
accursed, if she ever topic a second husband, and 
adding that no vroman e\!er, did so but those 
wicked women who kill their 6r§t husbands. 
Hapalet observeid the king, his uncle, change 
colour at this expression, and that it was ^s bad. 
as^. wormwood both to him and, to the que^n* 
But >yhen Luqiapus, according to the story, came 
to poison Gonzago sleeping in the garden, th^ 
8 Jrpng resefnblance. w^hiqh it boje ^ tp his owa : 
wicked act upon the late king, his brother, whcmt, 
be. b^4 A9i?PP?A *^. ^^ garden,!, so struck ^poa 
t^^fopscien^e pf this usurper, ^hat h^ js^as una-; 
b^Pto sit out the rest of the play, but on a sud« 
den c^U^ig^for lights to his chamber> and affecting: 
0^ partly fepling a sudden sickfies^, ber abrupdy 
le^t J the theatre. The . king bemg departed, the 
play was given over. Now Hamlet had seen 
enoiigh to be satis^qd ^hat the words of t^e 
ghost were trujs^ and up iiUislon j and in a fit oC 
gaiety, like tlj^at whic)i cpmes oyer a man who: 
suddenly has some greaJt do|ibt or' scruple se* 
solved* he swjore to Horatio; that I^e would, take 
tb^ ghosjt's ^ word for a tbQU3ar^d PP^nd^, But 
befqre he could make iip. hi^ resoli^tioq a& to 
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Wh^ tnciasurei of rev^ilgd he shbiilfl take, now 



^^ nibtfief/%* a priVafe^ conl"^ her closet. 

^ Itr'%ia^ W' de^Jre^bf^ the' king that the queen 

;sent"foir Himlet, that' she might 'Signify to her 

^n^Imw^niuch his late blehkvldtir hud displeased 

»r-*»r( ' ft- 

'them bbth*;'*atid the'ldn^i lieiAing' to knov^ all 
tfrat passifediit Vhat conference, and thinkinrr that 
the too partial fepdrt of a inother rhight let slip 

^sdme p'art^of'katnlefs^^ >¥hidi it might 

mucK Sitport ^he tin^ to icnbw, Polonlus, the 

6ld cotthsellbt' of ^tate, was ordered to plant him- 

» . , ' f • . 

self behind the hangings in the qfaeen's' closet, 
where he might' unseen hear all that passed. 
This artifice was particularly adapted to the dis- 

' position of Pploniiis,' whb was a rhan grown old 
in crooked maxims and policies of state, and dc- 
lighted' to giet at the knowiedge of matters in an 

* indirect and cU'nhing way." 

' Hamlet being come to his nribther, she began 
to fax Wm iii the roiin^est way with his actions 
ana behaviour, ah(f ^he told hifii that' he had 
given -great i)tfeh(*i^ W nis^jfathet^ misimrig the 
. kingrKis ilA^^'wlM, hecaii^ ^e H^cl riiarried 
iier^ Shfe'iiailed'fiimiet^^ f^&er, -ttairilet, $brely 
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indignant ,t)iat ^ rsbopld gi^e so 4^ajrand hp- 
noured a name^ a^ father ieem9d to, hiin^ ,.tQ«i 
wretch who.- waf . ipdeed. nojietter than tliueouir- 
dcrer of his true f^tber^ with, wnc lixmmm 
replied, >^ ^Qthery j/pu have Qsuch 9fl5b»de^T9;?^ 
father" The qKeca §aid '^t ^iras^at: an Jdle 
^nswer. « ,^s^ ^ockI ^as? the . 911^^01)1^ d^ism^J' 
said Haa)let^ The Queen asked JiiiDif^heL had 
.forgotten who it. was , he ^inra^^ppeaJdi^g.lo? 
**.A^ y' replied Hapllet^" I wish |;j<:piildipi3g^ 
You ^rc the quccipi, jour: J(iiwbafidV^^ 
wife i. and you arc. «y^ .mother^:,/ wi^jfoi^^cic 

queen, ** |f you shew ijic-sp little,^ regpe^l^yl.W^ 
set those to you tha^ caji sp,^a^,;' and was sqiog 
to. send the king, or FdpniMs to^Iiim. :>But Ham- 
let would not let her ^o. now he had her alone. 
till Jie had tried if hi« words could not bring h^r 
to some sense of hqr wi(^ked ]ife ^ ai|d| takii^ 
her by the wrist, he held her fast, aiad made her 
sit dpwn. Shei a^ghte4 ^.^,]^is.>^3^$)^r ms^mer, 
and feaijfttilest in;t.« l|i{j^^ ^e^sj^ug^J^CT a 
miBc^iief,, «rie^.put ; ,p^,j^ ^tjjgc T^raS; hc^r^ from 
behind, Aejiai^gjj^g?, , , Jf JJflg,,,b«Jg the^ucen ^" 

,it was .tliff ki?g hJwc^f|hcrc,C^?,^e^,^^^ ^4«^ 
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ftis ;6fiirof(V''^^^t>bb0d)«^ the! ^pltcewWe the 
«oieercxme/fr(kn,<:»s >he 1 Would haire stubbed a r^ 
dnit .Dip ithcDc^jiillu thi oToioe roetisiitg^ . h/j ^690^ 
tibdfidxitlie pci^on?t6 be dfaeadt fiittj \|rhefsi h^ 
dniggedliiorth tke-hodf^^ ft (Wasctiot the ktng^ but 
Polonkisfi^e^cdd efficiiMit cotinsellor^ that r had 
pbnted: hinisrif ' at ai ^p^ .hefaicbd lihe ihang)itgid« 
^Qhahe !" exidlaiaied tfao3qtieini> ^^ wbai&a.kasb 
smd bkddj dbed have jraandone!" ^ Alblood^ 
deed) nxoihcfr^'' i replied HafliEil^t, ^'bjut jRot ^sd 
bad as fcmrsy wh6 killed dkinjg^aQd ^married 
Us bfodhsr.'* Hamfeet had gohe tooufac: to leavl3 
eiSFiiere. He wis nowin thd.humdur to dpeok 
{damly to Jiis mothet) akad be|iu9sUed it Atld 
til«mgh riie fauhs<x)f piients /are to be tei^derl^ 
treated by th^ir <ihildreh, ^et ni thfiocaae. 6£ ^^t 
crimes the soidri»«^.hiifn leao9t^spcA\ci^ 
kis o#n xoiother wida isoaie^ bal'sUnes^ raoiini^ that 
bsibhnkss IS mebiiit! far dier^ovd^Md toitumibti 
At»ti ii9f Wiekgd i^y«/Midinai«^doiie foirithei^ 
|Wle of iq^btiiditig. ■■> iAtid' iiow iiiis viBtiHim 
flAgtct ^d 4n loiM^kig teitnis r]«ptebent tb tho 
i|[uei^|l jllh<e IMiA)^^ of ^h&t ^fkrk&f inMing 
wd lbrgeitf«tl^o('dbe'i4iMidt^fn^ Mffifasbeii^ wim^ 
shii^ « %p3i)2^ ^ itoii^ M ^arf»fi ^ithi ifaie tbrddftcv 
jMd^ i«|ARllid4iti«tdlffei:V SvrcfcM ilct4||,'4iitqijthd 



irows ^ich ibt bad 9#orn 4o tiek* £rst fausIuQii* 
l^as enough to make all vows- c^ tvumcn'.siii^ 
ptcted, and aU trirtiie to liraeci>iuttdii]fpocf]8f) 
WfckUfig' cMitractb tb 'i>e less than ^niatei^ 
oaths, and religioa to jbe^a modceiy an<La uaenB 
fovtn of words. He said she had doneaBadi a 
deed, that the' beavenss blushed : at It, afaad the 
earth was sitk of I|ec> bedause. . ic^ it. .Aa^A. fit 
aliewed heir twaptctuces^ tb&6n^o£tbdlat^kii^^ 
her first husb^an^l, and the. cipher ' Qf.^ the pr^seitt 
king^ her second husbatsd, and he bade her. mark 
the differences what a> grace. wais on the brow of 
his father, how. like a god he looked ! the curls 
of Apollo, the -forehead of Jupiteri the ey» of 
Mars, iand » posture Kk^ to Metcury ^ newly 
al^h^ed on some heaven -jLissing hill ! thieinan, be 
said, hadb^e\t her inisbamL lA^tbcs h^tsfaewed 
her whom she: had^^ot in hisisteadi: Jxowi like a 
blight* or (a Imild^wr ho Akxisk^ fan e$a -. he: had 
Masted: hisiwboteaoflieiibrotbecw i .iVlnd/^the qu^^en 
was sore ashamed tbat'he^^hiiuldc;^; tlitsnAef 
eyes (inward upon Jier^^oi^J^; Vfbicbi^he^wosaw 
so Uaok and: defoimf di > Aad i^ r^ediiber. hoifi 
she cottl^ ctalinUt ^llt^wilihoCbil )m»nb.an^ be 
a wife to bimi who /bad .qpuxd^od b^rc-g^stbirft 
band, and got the jccOwii by a$r filsejAitean^ ast a 
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thief And just as he spoke, the ghost of 

his father, such as he was in his life-timei and 
such as he had lately seen it, entered the room, 
and Hamlet, in great terror, asked what it would 
have; and the ghost said that it came to remind 
him of the revenge he had promised, wMch 
Hamlet seemed to have forgpt : and the ghost 
bade him speak to his mother, for the grief and 
terror she was in would else kill her. It then 
vanished, and was seen by none but Hamlet, nei- 
ther could he by pointing to where it stood, or 
by any description, make his mother perceive it \ 
who was terribly frighted all this while to hear 
him conversing, as it seemed to her, with no- 
thing : and she imputed it to the disorder of his 
mind. But Hamlet begged her not to flatter 
her wicked soul in such a manner as to think 
that it was his madness, and not her own of- 
fences, which had brought his father's spirit 
again on the earth. And he bade her feel his 
pulse, how temperately it beat, not like a mad- 
man's. And he begged of her with tears, to con- 
fess herself to heaven for what was past, and for 
the future to avoid the company of the king, and 
be no more as a wife to him : and when she 
should shew herself a mother to him, by re- 
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specting his father's ineniory, he would ask a bless- 
ing of her as a son. And she promising to ob- 
serve his directions, the conference ended. 

And now Hamlet was at leisure to consider 
who it was that in his unfortunate, rashness he 
had killed : and when he came to see that it was 
Polonius, the father of the lady Ophelia, whom 
he so dearly loved, ne drew apart the dead body, 
and, his spirits being now a little quieter, he 
wept for what he had done. 

This unfortunate death of Polonius gave the 
king a pretence for sending Hamlet out of the 
kingdom. He would willingly have put him to 
death, fearing him as dangerous ; but he dreaded 
the people, who lov^d Hamlet j and the queen, 
who, with all her faults, doted upon the prince, 
her son. So this subtle king,, under pretence of 
providing for Hamlet's safety, that he might not 
be called to account for Polonius' death, caused 
him to be conveyed on board a ship bound for 
England, under the care of two courtiers, by 
whom he dispatched letters to the English court,- 
whv(4^ at that time was in subjection and paid 
tribute to Denmark, requiring for special reasons 
there pretended, that Hamlet should be put to 
^eath as soon as he landed on English ground. 
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Hamlet) suspecting some treachery, in the night- 
time secretly got at the letters, and skilfully 
erasing his own name, he in the stead of it put in 
the names of those two courtiers, who had the 
charge of him, to be put to death : then sealing 
up the letters, he put them into their place again. 
Soon after the ship was attacked by pirates, and 
a sea-fight commenced ; in the course of which 
Hamlet, desirous to shew his valour, with sword 
in hand singly boarded the enemy's vessel j while 
his own ship, in a cowardly manner, bore away, 
and leaving him to his fate, the two courtiers 
made the best of their way to England, charged 
with those letters the sense of which Hamlet had 
altered to their own deserved destruction. 

The pirates, who had the prince in their 
power, shewed themselves gentle enemies j and 
knowing whom they had got prisoner, in the 
hope that the prince might do then> a good turn 
at court in recompence for any favour they might 
shew him, they set Hamlet on shore at the near- 
est port in Denmark. From that place Hamlet 
wrote to the king, acquainting him with the 
strange chance which had brought him back to 
his ewn country, and saying that on the next 
day he should present himself befoire his majesty. 

K 2 
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When he got home, a sad spectacle oflfered itself 
the first thing to his eyes. 

This was the faneral of the young and beau- 
tiful Ophelia, his once dear mistress. The wits 
of this young lady had begun to turn ever since 
her poor father's death. That he should die a 
violent death, and by die hands of the prince 
whom she loved, so affected this tender young 
maid, that in a little time she grew perfectly dis- 
tracted, and would go about giving flowers away 
to the ladies of the court, and saying that they 
were for her father's burial, singing songs about 
love ^nd aboiut death, and sometimes such as had 
no meaning at all, as if she had no memory of 
what had happened to her. There was a willow 
which grew slanting ovex a brook, and reflected 
its leaves in the stream. To this brook she 
.came one day when ^he was unwatched, with 
garlands she had been making, mixed up of 
daisies and nettles, flowers and weeds together, 
and clambering up to hang her garland upon 
the boughs of Ae willow, a bough broke and pre- 
cipitated this fair young maid, gailand, and all 
that she had gathered, into the water, where her 
clothes bore her up for a while, during which 
«Jie chaunted scraps of old tunes, like one inseu* 
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Sible ro her own distress, or as if she were a 
creature natural to that element : but long it 
was not before her garments, heavy with the 
wet, pulled her in from her melodious sing- 
ing to a muddy and miserable death. It was 
the funeral of this fair maid which her brother 
Laertes was celebrating, the king and queen 
and whole court being present, when Hamlet 
arrived.. He knew not what all this ^ew im« 
ported, but stood on one side, not inclining to 
interrupt the ceremony. He saw the flowers 
strewed upon her grave, as the custom was in 
maiden burials, which the queen herself threw 
in^ and as she threw them, she said, ** Sweet$ 
, to the sweet I I thought to have decked thy 
bride-bed, sweet maid, not to have strewed thy 
grave. Thou shouldst have been npy Hamlet's 
wife." And he heard her brother wish that 
violets might spring from her grave : and he saw 
him leap into the grave all frantic with grief, 
and bid the attendants pile mountains of earth 
upon him, that he might be buried with her. 
And Hamlet's love for this fair maid came back 
to him, and he could not bear that a brother 
should shew so much transport of grief, for he 
thought that be loved Ophelia better than forty 
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thoussnd brothers. Then discorering himself) 
he leaped into the grave where Laertes was, aii 
as frantic or more frantic than he^ and Laertes 
knowing him to be Hamlet, who had been the 
cause of his father's and his sister's death, grap- 
pled h'm by the throat as an enemy, till the at- 
tenc'ants parted them : and Hamlet, after the 
funeral, excused his hasty act in throwing him- 
self into the grave as if to brave Laertes \ but be 
said he could not bear that any one should seem to 
outgo him in grief for the death of the fair Ophe« 
lia. And for the time these two noble youthi 
seemed reconciled. 

But cut of the grief and anger of Laertes for 
the death of his father and OpheHa, the kingi 
Hamlet's wicked uncle, contrived destruction for 
Hamlet. He set on Laeztes, under cover of 
peace and reconciliation, to challenge Hamlet to 
a friendly trial of skill at fencing, which Hamlet 
accepting, a day was appointed to try the match. 
At this match ail the court was present, and La« 
ertes, by direction of the king^ prepared a poi« 
soned weapon. Upon this match great wagers 
were laid by the courtiers, as both Hamlet and 
Laertes were known to excel at this sword-play > 
imd Hamlet talftng up the £m1s diose one, not at 
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all suspecting the treachery of Laertes, or being 
careful to examine LaerteB* weapon, who, in- 
stead of a foil or blunted sword, which the laws 
of fencing require, made use of on« with a pointy 
and poisoned. At first Laertes did but play 
with Hamlet, and suffered him to gain some ad- 
vantages, which the dissembling king magnified 
and extolled beyond measure, drinking to Ham- 
let's success, and wagering rich bets upon the is- 
sue : but after a few passes, Laertes growing warm 
made a deadly thrust at Hamlet with his poisoned 
weapon, and gave him a mortal blow. Hamlet 
incensed, but not knowing the whole of the 
trcftchery. In the scuffle exchanged his own in- 
nocent weapon for Laertes' deadly one, and with 
a thrust of Laertes* own sword repaid Laertes 
home, who was thus justly caught in his own 
treachery. In this instant the queen shrieked out 
that she was poisoned. She had inadvertently 
drunk out of a bowl which the king had prepared 
for Hamlet^ in case that being warm in fencing 
he should call for drink : into this the treacher- 
ous king had infused a deadly poison, to make 
sure of Hamlet> if Laertes had failed. He had 
forgotten to warn the queen of the bowl, which 
she drank of^ and immediately died, exclaimii^g 
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with her last breath that she was poisoned. 
Hamlet, suspecting some treachery, ordered th^ 
doors to be shut, while he sought it out. Lr.ertes 
told him to seek no further, for he was the 
traitor ^ and feeling his Mfe go . away with the 
wound which Hamlet had given him, he made 
confession of the treachery he had used, and how 
he had fallen a victim to it : and he told Hamlet of 
the envenomed point, and said that Hamlet had 
not half an hour to live, for no medicine could 
cure him ; and begging forgiveness of Hamlet 
he died^ with his last words accusing the king of 
being the contriver of the mischief. When Ham- 
let saw his end draw near, there being yet some 
venom left upon the sword, he suddenly turned 
upon his false uncle, and thrust the point of it 
to his heart, fulfilling the promise which he had 
made to his father's spirit, whose injunction was 
now accomplished, and his foul murder revenged 
upon the murderer. Then Hamlet, feeling his 
breath fail and life departing, turned to his dear 
friend Horatio, who had been spectator of this 
fatal tragedy ; and with his dying breath requested 
him that he would live to tell his story to the 
world (for Horatio had made a motion as if he 
would slay himself to accompany the prince io 
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death), and Horatio promised that he would 
make a true report^ as one that was privy to all 
the circumstances. And, thus satisfied, the noble 
heart of Hamlet cracked : and Horatio and the 
by-standers with many tears commended the 
spfrit of their sweet prince to the guardianship of 
angels. For Hamlet was a loving and a gentle 
prince, and greatly beloved for his many noble 
and prince-like qualities^ and if he had lived, 
would no doubt have proved a most royal and 
complete king to Denmark. 
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BrABANTIO, the rich scnatot of Venice, had 
a fair daughter, the gentle Desdemona. She 
was soyght to by divers suitots, both on account 
t)f her many virtuous qualities and for her rich 
expectations. But among the suitors of her own 
t:iime and complexion she saw none whom she 
toald affect : for this noble lady, who regarded 
the mind more than the features of men, with a 
singularity rather to be admired than imit<|ted| 
had chosen for the object of her affections a Moor, 
li black, whom her father loved, and c^ten invited 
to his house. 

Neither is Desdemona to be altogether con- 
demned for the unsuitableness of the person 
w)(om she Selected for her lover. Bating that 
Othello was black, the noble Moor wanted no- 
thing which might recommend him to the al^ 
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lections of the greatest lady. He wa^ af soldier,, 
and a brave one ^ and by lus conduct in bloody 
i«rars against the Turks, had risen to the rank oi 
general in the Venetian service^ and was esteemed 
and trusted by the state. 

He had been a traveller, and Desdemona (as 
is the manner of ladies) loved to hear him tell 
the story of his adventures^ which he would ru» 
through from his earliest recollection ; the bat- 
tles, sieges, and encounters,, which he had past 
through ; the perils he had been exposed to by^ 
land and by water ^ his hair-breadth escapes, when 
he has entered a breach, or marched up to the 
mouth of a cannon ; and how he had been taken 
priscmer by the insolent enemy, and sold to slave- 
ry: how he demeaned himself in that state, and 
how he escaped : all these accounts, added to the 
narration of the strange things he had seen in 
foreign cou^ntries^ the vast wildernesses and ro- 
mantic caverns, the quarries, the rockf and 
mountains, whose heads are in the clouds; of 
the savage nations, the cannibals who are man* 
eaters, and a race of people in Africa whosd 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders : these 
travellers' stories would so enchain the attention 
of Desdemona^ that if she were called o^at any 
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time by household affairs, she would dispatch 
with all haste that business, and return, and with 
a greedy ear devour Othello's discourse. And 
once he took advantage of a pliant hour, and 
drew from her a prayer, that he would tell her 
the whole story of his life at large, of which she 
had heard sa much, but only by parts : to which 
he consented, and b^uiled her of many a teao 
when he spoke of some distre^ful stroke which 
his youth sufiered. . 

His story being done, she gave him for his 
pains a world of sighs : she swore a pretty oath) 
that it was all passing strange, and |Htiful, won- 
drous pitiful : she wished (she said) she had not 
heard it, yet she wished that heaven had made 
her such a n^n : and then she thanked him, and 
told him, if he had a friend who loved her, he 
had only to teach him how to telt his story, and 
that would woo her. Upon this hint, delivered 
not with more frankness than modesty, accom- 
panied with a certain bewitching prettiness, and 
blushes^ which Othello could not but under- 
stand, he spoke more openly of his love, and in 
this golden opportunity gained the consent of 
the generous lady Desdemona privately to marry 
bim. 
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Neither Othcllo*s colour nor his fortune were 
such, that it could be hoped Brabantio would 
accept him for a son-in-law. He had left his 
daughter free ; but he did expect that, as the 
manner of noble Venetian ladies was, she would 
choose ere long a husband of senatorial rank or 
expectations : but in this he was deceived ; Desk 
demona loved the Moor, though he was blacky 
and devoted her heart and fortunes^ his valiant 
parts and qualities : so was her heart subdued to 
an implicit devotion to the man sl^e had selected 
for a husband, that his very colour, which to all 
but this discerning lady would have proved an 
insurmountable objection, was by her esteemed 
above all the white skins and clear complexions 
of the young Venetian nobility, her suitors. 

Their marriage, which, though privately car- 
ried, could not long be kept a secret, came to 
the ears of the old man, Brabantio, who appeared 
in a scdemn council of the senate, as an accuser 
of the Moor Othello, who by spells and witch- 
craft (he maintained) had seduced the affections 
of the fair Desdemona to marry him, without 
tlie consent of her father, and against the obKga* 
tions of hospitality* 

At this juncture of time it happened that the 
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State of Venice had immediate need of the ser-^ 
vices of Othello, news having arrived that the 
Turks with mighty preparation had fitted out a 
fleet, which was bending its course to the island 
of Cyprus^ with intent to regain that strong post 
from the Venetians, who then held it : in this 
emergency the state turned its eyes upon Othello, 
who alone was deemed adequate to conduct the 
defence of Cyprus against the Turks. So that 
Othelloy now summoned before the senate^ stood 
in their presence, at once as a candidate for -a 
great state- employment, and as a culprit, charged 
with offences which by the law5 of Venice were 
made capital. 

The age and senatorial character of old Bra« 
bantio commanded a most patient hearing from 
that grave assembly; but the incensed father 
conducted his accusation with so much intemper- 
ance, producing likelihoods and allegations for 
proofs, that, when Othello was called upon for 
his defence, he had only to relate a plain tale of 
the course of his love j which he did with such an 
artless eloquence, recounting the whole story of 
his woaing, as we have related it above, and 
delivered his speech with so noble a plainness 
^evidence of truth), that the duke, who sat as 
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chief judge^ could not help confessing^ that sr 
tale 80 told would have won his daughter too : 
and the spells and conjurations, which Othello 
had used in his courtship, plainly appeared to 
have been no more than the honest arts of men 
in love ; and the only witchcraft which he had 
used the faculty of telling a soft tale to win 
a lady's ear. 

This statement of Othello was confirmed by 
the testimony of the lady Desdemona herself, 
who appeared in court, and professing a duty to 
her father for life and education, challenged leave 
of him to profess a yet higher duty to her lord 
and husband, even so much as her mother had 
shewn in preferring him (Brabantio) above her 
father. 

The old senator, unable to maintain his plea, 
called the Moor to him with many expressions of 
sorrow, and, as an act of necessity, bestowed 
upon him his daughter, whom, if he had been free 
to withhold her, (he told him) he would with 
all his heart have kept from him •, adding, that 
he was glad at soul that he had no other child, 
for this behaviour of Desdemona would have 
taught him to be a tyrant, and hang clogs on 
them for h«r desertion. 
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This difficnltj being got over, Otiielloy to 
whom custom had rendered the hardships of a 
military life as natural as food and rest are to 
other mctif readily undertook the management of 
the wars in Cyprus : and Desdemona^ preferring 
the honour of her lord (though with danger} be- 
fore die indulgence of these idle delights in 
which new-married people usually waste theit 
time, cheerfully consented to his going. 

No sooner were Othello and his lady landed 
in Cyprus, than news arrived, that a desperate 
tempest had dispersed the Turkish fleet, and 
fiius the island was secure from any immediate 
apprehension of an attack. But the war, which 
Othello was to suffer, was now beginning ; and 
the enemieSi which malice stirred up against his 
innocent lady, proved in their nature more deadly 
than strangers or infidels. 

Among all the general's friends no one pos- 
sessed the confidence of Othello more entirely 
than Cassio. Michael Cassio was a young sol- 
dier, a Florentine, gay, amorous, and of pleasing 
address, favourite qualities with women i he was^ 
handsome, and eloquent, and exactly such a per- 
son as might alarm the jealousy of a man ad* 
vanced in years (as Othello in some measure 
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wa8% who had married a young and beautiful 
wife ; but Othello was as free from jealousy as 
he was noble^ and as incapable of suspecting, as 
of doing, a base action. He had employed thb 
Cassio in his love-affair with Desdemona, and 
Cassio had been a sort of go-between in his 
suit ; for Othellof fearing that himself had not 
those soft parts of conversation which please 
ladieS) and finding these qualities in his friendj 
would often depute Cassio to go (as he phrased it) 
a courting for him : such innocent simplicity be* 
ing rather an honour than a blemish to the cha^ 
racter of the valiant Moor. So that no wonder^ 
if next to Othello himself (but at far distance^ 
as beseems a virtuous wife) the gentle Desde- 
mona loved and trusted Cassio. Nor had the 
marriage of this couple made any difference in 
their behaviour to Michael Cassio. He fre- 
quented their house, and his free and rattling 
talk was no unpleastng variety to Othello, wbp 
was himself of a more serious temper : for such 
tempers are observed often to delight in theiiT 
contraries, as a relief from the oppressive excess 
of dieir own : and Desdemona and Cassio would 
talk and laugh together, as in the days when he 
went a courting for his friends 
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Othello bad lately promoted Cassio to be bfo 
lieutenant, a place of tnist, and nearest to the 
general's person. This promotion gave great 
ofience to lago, an older officer, who thought he 
had a better claim than Cassio, and would often 
ridicule Cassio, as a«^fellow fit only for the com- 
pany of ladies, and one that knew no more of 
the art of ^war, or how to set an army in array for 
battle, than a girl. lago hated Casao, and he 
hated Othello, as well for fayouring Cassio, as 
for an unjust suspicion, which he had lightly 
taken up against Othello, that the Moor was too 
fond of lago's wife Emilia. From these ima» 
ginary provocations} the plotting mind of lago 
conceived a horrid scheme of revengCi whidi 
should involve both Cassio, the Moor^ and Dei- 
demona in one common ruin« 

lago was artful, and had studied human naturs 
deeply, and he knew that of all the tohnents 
which afflict the mind of man (and far beyond 
bodily torture), the pains of jealousy were tbe 
most intolerable, and had the sorest sting. If he 
could succeed in making Othello jealous of Cas- 
sio, he thought it would be an exquisite plot of 
.revenge, and might end in the death of Cassio or 
Othello, or both i . he cared not. 



The arrival of the general and his lady in Cy- 
prus, meeting with the news of the dispersion of 
the enemy's fleet, made a sort of holiday in the 
island. Every body gave themselves up to feast- 
ing and making merry. Wine flowed in abun- 
dance, and cups went round to the health of the 
black Othello, and his lady the fair Desdemona^ 

Cassio had the direction of the guard that 
night, with a charge from Othello to keep the 
soldiers from excess in drinking, that no brawl 
might arise, to fright the inhabitants, or disgust 
them with the new-landed forces. That night 
tago began his deep-laid plans of mischief^ un- 
der colour of loyalty and love to the general^ 
he enticed Cassio to make rather too free wich 
the bottle (a great fault in an officer upon guard). 
Cassio for a time resisted, but he could not long 
hold out against the honest freedom which lago 
knew how to put on, but kept swallowing glass 
after glass (as lago still plied him with drink and 
encouraging songs), and Cassio's tongue ran over 
in praise of the lady Desdemona, whom he again 
and again toasted, aflirming that she was a most 
exquisite lady : until at last the enemy which he 
put into his mouth, stole away his brains \ and 
ttpon some 'provocation given him by a fellow 
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whom lago had set oiif swords were drawir^ and 
Montano, z worthy officer, who interfered to ap- 
pease the dispHtei was wounded in the scuffle. 
The riot bow began to be general, and lago, who 
had set on foot the mischief,, was foremost in 
spreading the alarm,, causing the cast)e-bell< to bd 
rung (as- if some dangerous mutiny instead of a 
slighi drunken quarrel had arisen) i the alarm* 
beU rilling awakened Othello, who, dressing in 
a hurry, and coming to the scene of action, ques- 
tioned Cassio of the cause. Cassio was now 
come to himself, the effect of the wine harving a 
little gone off, but was too much ashamed to 
reply ; and lago, pretending a great reluctance 
to accuse Cassio, but as it were forced into it by 
OthcUo, who insisted to know the truth, gave 
an account of the whole matter (leaving out his 
own share in it, which Cassio was too far gone to 
remember) in such a manner, as while he seemed 
to make Cassio's oflSssce less, did indeed make it 
appear greater than it was. The result was, 
that Otbello, who was a strict observer of disci- 
pline, was compelled to take aw^y Cassio's place 
of lieutenant from him. 

Thus did lago's first artifice succeed cpm- 
pletdy *, he had now undermined his hated rivals 
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atid tlirust him out of his place : but a further 
trse was hereafter to be made of the adventure of 
this disastrous night. 

Cassio, whom this misfortune had entirely so- 
bered, now lamented to his seeming friend lago 
that he should have been such a fool as to trans* 
form himself into a beast. He was undone, for 
how could he ask the general for his place again i 
he would tell him he was a drunkard. He de- 
spised himself. lago, affecting to make light of 
it, said, that he, or any man living, might be 
drunk upon occasion ; it remained now to make 
the best of a bad bargain ; the general's wife was 
now* the general, and could do any thing with 
Othello ; that he were best to apply to the lady 
Desdemona to mediate for him with her lord ; 
that she was of a frank, obliging disposition, and 
would readily undertake a good office of this 
sort, and set Cassio right again iix the general's 
favour^ and then this crack in their love would 
be mad« stronger than ever. A good advice of 
lago, if it had not been given for wicked pur- 
poses, which will after appear. 

Cassio did as lago advised him, and made ap- 
plication to tlie lady Desdemona, who was easy 
to be won over in any honest suit*, and she pro- 
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mised Cassio that she would be his sdicitor ^intL 
her lord, and rather die than gwe up his cause., 
This she immediately set about in so earnest and 
pretty a manner, that Othello, who was mortally 
offended with Cassio, could not put her off*. When 
he pleaded delay, and that it was too soon to par- 
dob such an offender, she would not be beat back, 
but insisted that it should he the next night, or 
the morning after, or the next morning to that 
at farthest. Then she shewed how penitent and 
humbled poor Cassio was, and that his ofience 
did not deserve so sharp a check. And when 
Othello still hung back, " What ! my lord," said 
she, *^ that I should have so much to do to plead 
for Cassio, Michael Cassio, that came a courting 
for you, and oftentimes, when I have spoken in 
dispraise of you, ha$ taken your part ! I count 
this but a little thing to ask of you. When I 
mean to try yqur love indeed, I shall ask a 
weighty matter." Othello could deny nothing 
to such a pleader, and only requesting that Des- 
demona would leave the tim^ to him, promised to 
receive Michael Cassio again into favour. 

It happened that Othello and lago had entered 
into the room where Desdemona was, just as 
Cassio, who had been implormg her intercession, 
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vas departing at the opposite door ; and lago^ 
'who was full of art, said in a low voice, as if to 
himself, ** I like not that/' Othello took no 
great notice of what he said ; indeed the con- 
ference which immediately took place with his. 
lady put it out of his head ; but he remembered 
it afterwards. For when Desdemona was gone, 
lago, as if for mere satisfaction of his thought,, 
questioned Othello whether Michael Cassio, 
when Othello was courting his lady, knew of his. 
love. To this the general answering in the af- 
firmative, and adding, that he had gone between 
them very often during the courtship, lago knit- 
ted his brow, as if he had got fresh liglit of 
some terrible.matter, and cried, "Indeed !" This 
brought into Othello's mind the words. which 
lago had let fall upon entering the room and 
seeing Cassio with Desdemona 5 and he began 
to think there was some meaning in all this : 
for he deemed lago to be a just man, and full of 
love and honesty, and what in a false knave 
would be tricks, in him seemed to be the na- 
tural workings of an honest mind, big with 
something too great for utterance: and OthelJo 
ptayed lago to speak what he knew, and to give 
his worst thoughts words. " And what,'' said 
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lago, '* IE some thoughts very vile should have' 
intruded into my breast, as where is the palace 
into which foul things do not enter ?" Then 
lago went on to say, what a pity it were, if any 
trouble should arise to Othello out of his imper- 
fect observations; that it would not be for 
Othello's peace to know his thoughts ; that peo- 
ple's good names were not to be taken away for 
slight Suspicions ; and when Othello's curiosity 
was raised almost to distraction with these hints 
and scattered words, lago, as if in earnest care 
for Othello's peace of mind, besought him to be- 
ware of jealousy : with such art did this villain 
raise suspicions in the unguarded Othello, by the 
very caution which he pretended to give him 
against suspicion. " I know," said Othello, " that 
my wife is fair, loves company and feasting, Is 
free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well : but 
where virtue is, these qualities are virtuous. I 
must have proof before I think her dishonest." 
Then lago, as If glad that Othello was slow to 
believe ill of his lady, frankly declared that he 
had no proof, but begged Othello to observe her 
behaviour well, when Casslo was by ; not to be 
jealous, nor too secure neither, for- that he (lago) 
knew the dispositions of the Italian ladies, his 
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cduntry-womcti, better than Othello could do; 
'and that m Venice the wives let heaven sec 
many pranks they dared not shew their husbands. 
Then he artfully insinuated, that Desdemona de- 
ceived her father in marrying with Othello, and 
carried it so closely, that the poor old man 
thought that witchcraft had been used. Othello 
was much moved with this argument, which 
brought the matter home to him, for if she had 
deceived her father, why might she not deceive 
her husband ? 

lago begged pardon for having moved him; 
but Othello, assuming an indiiFerence, while he 
was really shaken with inward grief at lago's 
words, begged him to go on, which lago did 
with many apologies, as if unwilling to produce 
any thing against Cassio, whom he called his 
friend: he then came strongly to the point, and 
reminded Othello how Desdemona had refused 
many suitable matches of her own clime and 
complexion, and had married him, a Moor, which 
shewed unnatural in her, and proved her to have 
a headstrong will: and when her better judgment 
returned, how probable it was she should fall 
upon comparing Othello with the fine forms and 
clear white complexions of the young Italians her 

VOL. il. L 
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countrymen. He concluded with advising Otbellt 
to put off his reconcilement with Cassio a little 
longer) and in the mean while to note with what 
earnestness Desdemona should intercede in his 
behalf; for diat much would be seen in that. 
So mischievously did this artful villain lay his 
plots to turn the gentle qualities of this innocent 
lady into her destruction^ and make a net for ^er 
out of her own goodness to entrap her : first set* 
ting Cassio on to intreat her mediation, and then 
out of that very mediation contriving stratagems 
for her ruin. 

The conference ended with lago^s begging 
Othello to account his wife innocent, until he 
bad more decisive proof; and Othello promised 
to be patient: but from that moment the de- 
ceived Othello never tasted content of mind. 
Poppy, nor- the juice of mandragora, nor all the 
sleeping potions in the world, could ever again 
restore tp him that sweet rest, which he had 
enjoyed but yesterday. His occupation sickened 
upon him. He no longer took delight in arms. 
His heart, that used to be roused at the sight of 
troops, and banners, and battle-array, and would 
^tir and leap at the sound of a drum, or a trum- 
pet) or a neighing war-horse, seemed to have 
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lost all that pride and ambition^ wliich are a sol* 
dier^s virtue ; and his military ardour and all his 
old joys forsook him. Sonootimes he thought 
his wife honest, and at times he thought her not^ 
80 i sometimes he thought lago just, and at times 
he thought him not so; then he would wish that 
he had never known of it j he was not the worse 
for her loving Cassio, so long as he knew it not : 
torn in pieces with these distracting thoughts, 
he once laid hold on lago's throat, and demanded 
proof of Desdemona's guilt, or threatened instant 
death for his having belied her. lago, feigning 
indignation that his honesty should be taken for 
a vice, asked Othello, if he had not sometimes 
seen a handkerchief spotted with strawberries in 
his wife's hand. Othello answered, that he had 
given her such a one, and that it was his first 
gift. ** That same handkerchief,'^ said lago, 
^ did I see Michael Cassio this day wipe his face 
with." ** If it be as you say," said Othello, *« I 
will not rest till a wide revenge swallow them 
up : and first, for a token of your Jid elity, I ex- 
pect that Cassio shall be put to death within 
three days ; and for that fair devil [meaning his 
lady], I will withdraw and devise some swift 
means of death for her." 

l2 
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Trifles, light as air, are to the jealous proofs 
as strong as holy writ. A handkerchief of his 
wife's seen in Cassio's hand, was motive enough 
to the deluded Othello to pass sentence of death 
upon them both, without once enquiring how 
Cassio came by it. Dcsdemona had never given 
such a present to Cassio, nor would this constant 
lady have wronged her lord with doing so naughty 
a thing, as giving his presents to another man ; 
both Cassio and Desdemona were innocent of 
any ofience against Othello: but the wicked 
lago, whose spirits never slept in contrivance 
of villainy, had made his wife (a good, but a 
weak woman) stealt his handkerchief from Des- 
demona, under pretence of getting the work co- 
pied, but in reality to drop it in Cassio's way, 
where he might find it, and give a handle to 
lago's suggestion that it was Desdemona's 
present. 

Othello, soon after meeting his wife, pretended 
that he had a head-ach (as he might indeed with 
truth),, and desired her to lend him her hand- 
kerchief to hold to his temples* She did Wi* 
« Not this,'* said Othello, " but that handker- 
chief I gave you." Defsdemona had it not about 
her ^for indeed it was stolen as we have related). 
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" How!'* said Othello, " this is a fault indeed. 
That handkerchief an Egyptian woman gave to 
my mother ; the woman was a witch, and could 
read people's thoughts ; she told my mother, 
while she kept it, it would make her amiablet 
and my father would lore her i but, if she lost 
it, or gave it away, my father's fancy would turn, 
and he would lothe her as much as be had loved 
her. She dying gave it 'me, and bade me, if I 
ever married, to give it to my wife. I did so ; 
take heed of it. Make it a darling as precious 
as your eye." " Is it possible ?" said the frighted 
lady. " 'Tis true :" continued Othello ; *« it is 
a magical handkerchief; a sybil that had lived 
ia the world two hundred years, in a fit of pro- 
phetic fury worked it ; the silk-worms that fur- 
litshed the silk were hallowed, and it was dyed 
in mummy of maidens' hearts conserved." Des- 
demona, hearing the wondrous virtues of the 
handkerchief, was ready to die with fear, for she 
plainly perceived she had lost it, and with it, she 
feared, the affections of her husband. Then 
Othello started, and looked as if he were going 
to do some rash thing, aiid still he demanded 
the handkerchief, which when she could not 
produce, she tried to divert her husband from 

l3 
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too serious thoughts, and cheerfully toTd hirtli 
she saw all his talk about the handkerchief was 
only to put her off from her suit about Michael 
Cassio, whom she went on to praise (as lago 
had foretold), till Othello in perfect distraction 
burst out of the room, and then Desdemona, 
though unwillingly, began to suspect her lord 
was jealous. 

What cause she could have ministered to him 
$he knew not, and then she accused herself for 
accusing the noble Othello, and thought to be 
sure that some untoward news from Venice, or 
some state troubles, had puddled his spirits^ and 
made his temper not so sweet as formerly. And 
she said, ** Men are not god8» and we must not 
look for that observance from them when they 
are married, which they shew us on the bridal 
day." And she beshrewed herself for so un- 
kindly judging of his unkindness. 

Again Othello and Desdemona met, and he 
accused her more plainly of being unfaithful, and 
of loving another man, but he did not name 
whom : and Othello wept, and Desdemona daid, 
** Alas 1 the heavy day ! why do you weep ?*• 
And Othello told her, he could have borne all 
sorts of evils with fortitude — poverty, and dis* 
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eas6, and disgrace; but her infidelity had broken 
his heart : and he called her a weed, that looked 
80 fair, and smelled so sweet, that the sense ached 
at it ; and wished she had never been born. 
And when he had left her, this innocent lady 
was so stupified with wonder at her lord's untrue 
suspicion of her, that a weight-like sleep cam e 
over her, and she only desired her attendant to 
make her bed, and to lay her wedding-sheets 
upon it, saying, that when people teach theiif 
babeS) they do it by gentle means and easy tasks, 
and Othello might have chid her so ; for in good 
faith she was but a child when she was chidden. 
And this was all the complaint which this gentle 
ladv made. 

Desdemona being retired to bed expecting her 
lord would follow her, soon fell into a slumber 
the effect of her troubled spirits, when Othello 
entered the chamber, full of the black purpose 
which he had meditated of putting his lady to 
death. But when he saw her asleep, he thought 
he would not shed her blood, nor scar that white 
&kin of hers, more white than alabaster. But he 
was resolved she should die ; else (as he said) 
she would live to betray more men, as she bai 

X.4 
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done him. Then ho Hissed her for the last time 
(as he said), and that kiss was so sweet, he mast 
needs kiss her again : and he wept, but he said 
they were cruel tears. 

Desdemona was awakened with his kisses, and 
she looked upon Othello, and she saw him gnaw 
his under-lip, and roll his eyes, and she knew he 
was always fatal when he looked so: and he 
bade her prepare for death, and to say ber pray^ 
ers, for he would not kill her soul. And this 
innocent wife, as she lay at his mercy, begged 
for compassion, and to know her faulty and th^ 
he named Cassio, and the handkerchief which 
(he said) she had given him j and as the guilt- 
less lady was proceeding to clear herself, he 
suddenly would hear no more, but cpyermg 
her up in the bed-clothes, stifled her tiU sbc 
died. 

In this instant of time was brought into the 
house Cassio, wounded and bleeding, whom lago 
had set one of his creatures on to assassinate ; but 
the fellow not succeeding in his attempt to kill 
Cassio (whom he wounded, but not mortally), 
and being himself killed by lago to prevent dis- 
covery, in his pockets were found certain letters^ 
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which made the guilt of lagOj and the innbcence 
of CasEsio, clear beyond all ddubt; and Cassio 
now came to beg pardon of Othello, and to ask 
wherein he had offended him, that he had em- 
ployed lago to murder hkn. 

This discovery was as a thundeifstroke to 
Othello, who now plainly saw that he was no 
better than a murderer, and that his wife (poor 
innocent lady) had been ever faithful to him ; 
ihe extreme anguish of which discovery making 
life insupportable, he fell upon his sword, and 
throwing himself upon the body of his dear in* 
j ured lady, expired. 

These rash acts raised much passion of horror 
and amazement in the by-standers, for Othello 
had borne a fair reputation, and till he was 
wrought upon by the arts of a villain, which his 
own noble nature never gave him leave to sus- 
pect, he was a loving and a doting husband. 
He had loved, not wisely, but too well ; and 
his manly eyes (when he learned his mistake), 
though not used to weep on every small occa- 
sion, dropt tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
their gum. And when he was dead all his 
former merits and his valiant acts were remem« 

1.5 
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bered. Nothing now remained for his succes* 
8ori but to put the utnK)st censure of the law 
in force against lagOj who was executed with 
strict tortures ; and to send word to the state of 
Venice of the lamentable death of ttheir re* 
Qowned general. 
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TALE THE TWENTIETH, 



PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE, 

X ERICLES, prince of Tyre,' became a volun- 
tary exile from his dominions, to avert the dread'- 
fut calamities which Anriochus, the wicked enf" 
peror of Greece, threatened to bring upon his 
subjects and city of Tyre, in revenge for a dfs- 
covcry which the prince had made of a shocking 
deed which the empcTor* had done in secret; as 
commottly it proves dangerous to pry into the 
hidden crimes of great ones. Leaving the go- 
vernment of his people in the hands of his abib 
and honest minfster, Hellicanus, Pericles set sail 
from Tyrcy thinking to absent himself till the 
wrath of Antiochus, who was^ mighty, should be 
appeased. 

The first place which the prince directed hit' 
course to was Tharsus, and hearing that the city 
of Tharsus was at that time suffering under » 
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severe famine, he took with him store of pro- 
visions for its relief. On his arrival he found 
the city reduced to the utmost distress ; and, he 
coming like a messenger from heaven with this 
unhoped-for succour, Cleon, the governor of 
Tharsus, welcomed him with boundless thanks. 
Pericles had not been here many days, before 
letters came from his faithful minister, warning 
him that it was not safe for him to stay at Thar- 
sus, for Antiochus knew of his. abode, and by 
secret emissaries dispatched for that purpose 
sought his life. Upon receipt of these letters 
Pericles put out to sea again, amidst the blessings 
and prayers of a whole people who had been fed 
by his bounty. 

He had not sailed far, when his ship was over- 
taken by a dreadful storm, and every. man on 
board perished except Pericles, who was cast by 
the sea- waves naked on an unknown shore, 
where he had not wandered long before he met 
with some poor fishermen, who invited him to 
their homes, giving him clothes and provisions. 
The fishermen told Pericles the name of theijr 
country was Pentapolis, and that their king was 
Symonidesj commonly called the good Symo- 
jiides^ because of his peaceable reign and good 
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govei^nmertt. From them he 2i$o learned that 
king Symonides had a fair young daughter, and 
that the following day was her birth-day, when 
a grand tournament was to be held at court, 
many princes and knights being come from all 
parts to try their skill in arms for the love of 
Thaisa, this fair princess. While the prince was 
listening to this account, and secretly lamenting 
the loss of his good armour^ which disaUed him 
from making one among these valiant knights^ 
another fisherman brought in a complete suit of 
armour that he had taken out of the sea with 
his fishing-net, which proved to be the very 
armour he had lost. When Pericles beheld his 
own armour, he said, ** Thanks, Fortune } after 
all my crosses you give me somewhat to repair 
myself. Thi^ armour was bequeathed to me by 
my dead father, for whose dear sake I have so 
loved it, that whithersoever I went I still hiave 
kept it by me, and the rough sea that parted it 
£rom me, having now become calm, hath given 
it back again, for which I thaidi it, for, since I 
have my father's gift again, I think my ship- 
wreck no misfortune." 

The next day Pericles, dad in bis brave fa« 
tber's armour^ repaired tQ the royal co\irt oi 
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Symonides, where he performed woniert at the 
tournamenti vanquishing with ease all the brave 
knights and vaKsy^it princes who contended with 
him in arms for the honour of Thaisa's love. 
When brave warriors contended at court-tourna- 
ments for the love of king^s daughters, if one 
proved sole victor over all the rest, it was usual 
for the great lady for whose sake these deeds of 
valour were undertaken to bestow all her re- 
spect upon the conqueror, and Thaisa did not 
depart from this custom, for she presently dis- 
missed all the princes and knights whom Pericles 
had vanquished, and distinguished mm by her 
especial favour and regard, crowning him with 
the wreath of victory, as king of that day*s hap- 
piness ; and Pericles became a most passionate 
lover of this beauteous princess from the first 
moment he beheld her. 

The good Symonides so well approved of the 
valour and noble qualities of Pericles^ who was 
indeed a most accomplished gentleman, and wel! 
learned in all excellent arts, that though he knew 
not the rank of this royal stranger (for Pericles 
for fear of Antiochus gave out that he was a 
private gentleman of Tyre), yet did not Symo- 
nides disdain to accept of the valiant unknown 
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for a son-in-law, when he perceived his daugh« 
ter*s affections were firmly fixed upon him. 

Pericles had not been many months married 
to Thaisa, before he received intelligence that 
his enemy Antiochns was dead; and that his 
subjects of Tyre, impatient of his long absence, 
threatened to revolt, and talked of placing Hel* 
licanus upon his vacant throne. This news came 
from Hellicanus himself, who being a loyal sub* 
ject to his royal master, would not accept of the 
high dignity offered him, but sent to let PericleS 
know their intentions, that he might return 
home and resume his lawful right. It was mat- 
ter of great' surprise and joy to Symonides, to 
find that his son-in-law (the obscure knight) was 
the renowned princ^ of Tyre ; yet again he re- 
gretted that he was not the private gentleman he 
supposed him to be, seeing that he must now 
part both with this admired son -in-law, and his 
beloved d^aughter, whom he feared to trust to 
the perils of the sea, because Thaisa was with 
child; and Pericles himself wished her to remain 
with her father till after her confinement, but 
the poor lady so earnestly desired to go with her 
husband, that at last they consented, hoping she 
would reach Tyre before she was brought to-bed. 
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The sea was no friendly element to widiappy 
Pericles, for long before they reached Tyre an# 
other dreadful tempest arose, \rhicfa so terrified 
Thai^a that she >¥as taken ill, and in a short 
space of time her nurse Lychoxida came to Pe- 
ricles iHrith a little child in her arms, to tell the 
prince the sad tidings that his wife died the mo-^ 
ment her little babe was born. She held the 
babe towards its father, saying, ^^ Here is a thing 
too young for such a place. This is the child of 
your dead queen." No tongue can tell the 
dreadful sufferings of Pericles when he heafd hii 
wife was dead. As soon as he could speak, ht 
said, ** O you gods^ why do you make us lore 
your goodly gifts, and then snatch those gifts 
away?" " Patience, good sir," said Lydiorida, 
*^ here is all that is left alive of cur dead queen, 
a little daughter, and for your child's sake be 
more manly. Patience, good sir, even for the 
sake of this precious charge.'* Pericles took the 
new-born infant in his arms, and he said to the 
little babe, " Now may your life be mild, for a 
more blusterous birdi had never babe! May 
your condition be mild atid gentle, for you have 
had the rudest we)c<Hi)e that ev^r ptince's child 
did meet wiAi ! May that which ioUows be 
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happy, for you have had as chiding a nativity as 
fire, air, water, earth, and heaven, could make, 
to herald you from the womb ! Even at the 
first, your lossj" meaning in the death of her 
mcrther, ** is more than all the joys which you 
shall find upon this earth, to which you are come 
a new visitor, shall be able to recompence." 

The storm still continuing to rage furiously, 
and the sailors having a superstition tlxat while 
a dead body remained in the ship the storm 
would never cease, they came to Pericles to de- 
mand that his queen should be thrown over-* 
board \ and they said, ^* What courage, sir ? God 
save you !'' <* Courage enoughy" said the sor- 
rowing prince: '^ I do not fear the storm; it bag 
done to me its worst j yet for thieve of this 
poor infant, this fresh new sea-farer^ I wish the 
storm was over." " Sir," said the sailors, " your 
queen must overboard. The sea works high, 
the wind is loud, and the storm will not abate 
till the ship be cleared of the dead." Though 
Pericles knew how weak and unfounded this 
superstition was, yet he patiently submitted, say- 
ing, ** As you think meet. Then she must over- 
board, most wretched queen !" And now tliis 
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unhappy prince went to take a last view of hi« 
dear wife, and as he looked on his Thaisa, htf 
said, " A terrible child-bed hast thou had> my 
dear ; no light, no fire, the unfriendly elements 
forgot thee utterly, nor have I time to bring thee 
hallowed to thy grave, but must cast thee scarcely 
coffined into the sea, where for a monument 
upon thy bones the humming waters must over- 
whelm thy corpse, lying with simple shells. O 
Lychorida, bid Nestor bring me spices, ink,' and 
paper, my casket and my jewels, and bid Nican- 
dor bring me the satin coffin. Lay the babe 
upon the pillow, and go about this suddenlyi 
Lychorida, while I lay a priestly farewel to my 
Thaisa*'* 

They brought Pericles a large chest, iiijwhich 
(wrapt in a satin shroud) he placed his queen, 
and sweet-smelling spices he strewed over her, 
and beside her he placed rich jewels, and a 
written paper, telling who she was, and praying, 
if haply any one should find the chest which 
contained the body of his wife, they would give 
her burial : and then with his own hands he cast 
the chest into the sea. When the storm was 
over, Pericles ordered the sailors to make for 
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Tharsus- ** For," said Pericles, " the babe cart- 
not hold out till we come to Tyre. At Tharsus 
I will leave it at careful nursing." 

After that tempestuous night when Thaisa 
was thrown into the sea, and while it was yet 
early morning, as Cerimon, a worthy gentleman 
of Ephesus> and a most skilful physician, was 
standing by the sea-side, his servants brought to 
him a chest, which they said the sea-waves had 
thrown on the land. " I never saw," said one 
of them, '^ so huge a billow as cast it on our 
shore." Cerimon ordered the chest to be con- 
veyed to bis own house, and when it was opened 
he beheld with wonder the body of a young and 
lovely lady ; and the sweet-smelling spices, and 
rich casket of jewels, made him conclude it was 
some great person who was thus strangely en- 
tombed: searching further, he discovered a paper 
from which he learned that the corpse which 
lay as dead before him had been a queen, and 
wife to Pericles, prince of Tyre ; and much ad- 
miring at the strangeness of that accident, and 
more pitying the husband who had lost this 
sweet lady, he said, <^ If you are living, Pericles, 
you have a heart that even cracks with woe." 
Then observing attentively Thaisa's face, he saw 
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how fresh and unlike death her looks were ; and 
he said, *• T hey were too hasty that threw you 
into the sea :" for he did not beKeve her to be 
dead. He ordered a fire to be made, and pro-* 
per cordials to be brought, and soft music to be 
played, which might help to calm her amazed 
spirits if she should revive \ and he said to those 
who crowded round her, wondering at what they 
saw, " I pray you, gentlemen, give her air ; this 
queen will live 5 she has not been entranced 
above five hours; and see, she begins to blow 
into life again ; she is alive \ behold, her eyelids 
move; this fair creature will live to make us 
weep to hear her fate.'* Thaisa had never died, 
but after the birth of her little baby had fallen 
into a deep swoon, which made all that saw 
her conclude her to be dead i and now by the 
care of this kind gentleman she once more re^ 
vived to light and life; and opening her eyes^ 
she said, ** Where am I? Where is my lord f 
What world is this ?" By gentle degrees Geri- 
mon let her understand what had befallen her ; 
and when he thought she was enough recovered 
to bear the sight, he shewed her the paper writ- 
ten by her husband, and the jewels; and she 
looked on the paper, and said, " It is my lord'« 
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writing. That I was shipped at sea, I wdl re- 
member, but whether there delivered of my 
babe, by the holy gods I cannot rightly say; 
but since my wedded lord I never shall see again, 
I will put on a vestal livery, and never more 
have joy." " Madam," said Cerimon, " if you 
purpose as you speak, the temple of Diana is not 
far distant from hence, there you may abide as 
a vestal. Morever, if you please, a niece of 
mine shall there attend you." This proposal 
was accepted with thanks by Thaisa ; and when 
she was perfectly recovered, Cerimon placed her 
in the temple of Diana, where she became a 
vestal or priestess of that goddess, and passed her 
days in sorrowing for her husband's supposed 
loss, and in the most devout exercise^ of those 
times. 

Pericles carried his young daughter (whom he 
named Marina, because she was born at sea) to 
Tharsus, intending to leave her with Cleon, the 
governor of that city, and his wife Dionysia^ 
thinking, for the good he had done to them at 
the time of their famine, they would be kind to 
his little motherless daughter. When Cleon saw 
prince Pericles, and heard of the great loss which 
had befallen him^ he said^ << O your sweet quee&y 
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dut it had pleased hearen joa could liare 
brooght her hither to have Uessed my eyes with 
the sight of her!** Pericles rcpKed, «« We must 
obey the powers above as. Should I rage and 
loar as the sea does in which my Thaisa lies, yet 
die end must be as it is. My gentle babe, Ma- 
rina here, I most charge your charity with her. 
I leave her the infant of your care, beseeching 
you to give her princely training." And then 
turning to Qeon's wife, Dionysia, he said, 
*' Good madam, make me blessed in your, care in 
bringing up my child :" and she answered, ^* I 
have a diild myself who shall not be more dear 
to my respect than yours, my lord ;'* and Qcon 
made the like promise, saying, ** Your noble 
services, prince Pericles, in feeding my whole 
people with your com (for which in their pray^ 
ers they daily remember you) must in your child 
be thought on. If I should neglect your child, 
my whole people that were by you relieved 
would force me to my duty; but if to that I need 
a spur, the gods revenge it on me and mine to 
the end of generation." Pericles being thus 
assured that his child would be carefully at- 
tended to, left her to the protection of Cleon 
and his wife Dionysia, and v/ith her he left the 
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«uTse Lychorlda. When he went a\^ay, the 
little Marini knew not her loss, but Lychorida 
wept sadly at parting with her royal master. 
*' O, no tears, Lychorida," said Pericles } ** no 
tears; look to your little mistress, on whose grace 
you may depend heireafter.^* 

Pericles arrived in safety at Tyre, and was 
once more settled in the quiet possession of his 
throne, while his woeful queen, whom he thought 
dead, remained at Ephesus. Her little babe Ma- 
rina, whom this hapless mother had never seen, 
was brought up by Cleon in a manner suitable to 
her high birth. He gave her the most careful 
education, so that by the time Marina attained 
the age of fourteen years, the most deeply- 
learned men were not more studied in the learn- 
ing of those times than was Marina. She sung 
like one immortal, and danced as goddess-like, 
and with her needle she was so skilful that she 
seemed to compose nature's own shapes, in birds, 
fruits, or flowers, the natural roses being scarcely 
more like to each other than they were to Ma- 
rina's silken flowers. But when she had gained 
from education all these graces, which made her 
the general wonder, Dionysia, the wife of Cleon, 
became her mortal enemy from jealousy, by 
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reason that her own daughter^ from the slowneis 
of her mindi was not able to attain to that per- 
fection wherein Marina excelled: and finding 
that all praise was bestowed on Marina, whilst 
her danghteTi who was of the same age and had 
been educated with the same care as Marina^ 
though not with the same success, was in com- 
parison disregarded, she formed a project to re- 
move Marina out of the way, vainly imagining 
that her urtoward daughter would be more re- 
spected when Marina was no more seen. To 
encompass this she employed a man to murder 
Marina, and she well timed her wicked design, 
when Lychorida, the 'faithful nurse, had just 
died. Dionysia was discoursing with the man 
she had commanded to commit this murder, 
when the young Marina was weeping over the 
dead Lychorida. Leoline, the man she employed 
to do this bad deed, though he was a very 
wicked man, could hardly be persuaded to un- 
dertake it, so had Marina won all hearts to love 
her. He said, " She is a goodly creature !*' 
** The fitter then the gods should have her,'* 
replied her merciless enemy: ** here she comes 
weeping for the death of her nurse Lychorida : 
are you resolved to obey me .^" Leoline, fearing 
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to- disobey her, implied, •* I am resolved." And 
80^ in that oneshort sentence, ^q9im die matchlesd 
Marind doomed to air untimisljr doatb. She now 
approached^ with a basket 0i Aower^ in lAtf 
hand, which she said she- woold^ d^ ^ew 
over the grare of good Lji^horida. The purple 
nikAtt and the marigold should as a< carpet hang: 
upon) hef gfave^. whUe summer days did> last. 
<' Aias) for mei*^ sHeaasd^.*' poorutihoppijrffiaidi 
bom in a tempest^ wheh mf mother ^ed^ Thir 
world to-' me i&iliiie a^lasiif^stidl^m, hurrying m^ 
firom my fiieftdsx" " How now, Marina," said 
the dissembling Dionysia, ** db you weep sdotli^ ? 
How does it chance my daughter is not with 
you? Do iiot sonow for Lychorida^ you have 
a nurse in me. Your beauty is quite changed 
with this xrnpro&table woe. Gome, give me youlr 
flowers^ the sea-air will spoil them ; and walk 
with Leoline: the air is iilie, and will enliven 
yoiu Clome, Leoline, take her by the arili> at)d 
wait with her." ** No, madnn,'' said Marina, 
** I pray you let me not deprive you of your 
servant:" for Leoline was one of Dtonysia's 
attendants. << Come, come," said*' this artful wo^ 
man, who wished for a pretence to leuve hel* 
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alone with Leoline, ** I lore the prince, your 
father, and I love you. We every day. expect 
your father here ; and when he comes, and finds 
you so changed by grief from the paragon of 
beauty we reported you, he will think we have 
taken no care of you. Go, I pray you, walk, 
and be cheerful once again. Be careful of that 
excellent complexion, which stole the hearts of 
old and young." Marina, being thus impor-' 
tuned, said, ** Well, I will go, but yet I have no 
desire to it." As Dionysia walked aviray, she 
said to Leoline, *' Remember what I have saidr* 
•—locking words, for their meaning was that he 
should remember to kill Marina. 

Marina looked towards the sea, her birth- 
place, and said, 'Ms the wind. westerly that 
blows?" " South-west," replied Leoline. **When 
I was born the wind was north," said she : and 
then the storm and tempest, and all her father's 
sorrows, and her mother's death, came full into 
her mind ; and jshe said, " My father, as Lycho- 
rida told me, did never fear, but cried. Courage^ 
good seamen^ to the sailors, galling his princely 
hands with the ropes, and clasping to the mast, 
he endured a sea that almost split. the deck." 
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*» When was this ?" said Lcoline. " When I 
was born," replied Marina : ** never were waves 
nor wind more violent." And then she de- 
scribed the storm, the action of the sailors, the 
boatswain's whittle, and the loud call of the- 
roaster, " Which," said she, trebled the con- 
fusion of the ship." Lychorida had so often re- 
counted to Marina the story of her hapless birth, 
that these things seemed ever present to her 
imagination. But here Leoline interrupted her 
with desiring her to say her prayers. ** What 
mean you?" said Marina, who began to fear, she 
knew not why. ** If you require a little space 
for prayer, I grant it," said Leoline ; but be not 
tedious; the gods are quick of ear, and I am 
sworn to do my work in haste." " Will you 
kill mef" said Marina: " alas J why?" "To 
satisfy my lady," replied Leoline. " Why would 
she have me killed?" said Marina ; *' now, as I 
can remember, I never hurt her in all my life* 
I never spake bad word, nor did any ill turn to 
any living creature. Believe me now, I never 
killed a mouse, nor hurt a fly. I trod upon a 
worm once against my will, but I wept for it. 
How have I offended ?" The murderer replied, 

M 2 



*♦ My comtnissioft is not to r^aaon o^tho dec(ili 
but do in" And he was just going- tq kill h€Xi 
when certain pirates happened to Und at thdfe 
iKery moment^ who seeing Majopdi bi^c^ her off. 
atf a prize to iheit ship* 

The pirite who, hM K^ade M*in0a his priii^ 
carried her to MotalinCt and sold her *fpt' a ^aivc^ 
wiiere, though in. that humble condhioO) Mftfina) 
soon becamo known thremghou^tlye/i^^te ^itf. 
of Metaline (or. her beauty atti her vii^ilejs;. mii 
the person to whom she was sold beJewipyQ ikh 
by thp money, she eame^ for him« Sbft taug^ 
muaic^ dancings and fine needle- wwksy and the 
money she got by her scholars she gave, to her 
master aiid sijiisiress ; axid the fanie of her learn* 
ing and het great industry came to the kiiow^ 
ledge of LysimachuSi a. yejung noUeman who 
was the governor of MetaUne, and Lyswachut . 
went himself to the house where Mai?ina dwe}t». 
to see this paragon of excelieiiice, whom aU.thei 
city praised so- highly^ Her coaveirsation de-^ 
lighted Lysimacbus beyond measmie^ for though 
he ha^^ beard much of this admired maiden^ he 
did not expect to find Ber so sensible a lady^ so 
virtuous^ and so good^ as he perceived Marina to 



be ; ami be kf t her, saytng, he hoped she Wckild 
persevere in her indostriou^ and virtuous course^ 
^nd tkat if ever sfhe heard fifom him again it 
should tie for her good. Lysimachus thought 
MortQa such a miracle for sense, fine breeding, 
and exceUent qualities, as well as fo^r beauty and 
all outward graces^ that he wished to many her, 
and notwidiBtiikl^g hefr humble situaticm, he 
hoped to find that her birth was noble 5 but ever 
whea ^f at^ked li«r )pafeti^ge, she Would sit 
still tkd weep. 

Meamimei u Tharsusi Leoti^, fearing the 
anger of Dieoiy^ia, tokl h^x he ^ii Icilled Marina; 
Mid diat wicked w^^man gave out that she was 
dead> Ufid made a pretended fun^r^l for her, and 
citetsd ^ ^aiefy monument; ^d shortly after 
JPeikltfS) tecompatiied by his loyUl ibmibter Hel- 
|i;ean«s, made a voyage from Tyrd to Tharsus, on 
|larp09^ to see his daught^, ititehding to take 
her home wiih &im ; and, he never having beheld 
fcer Slttfcc he left her an infant In the care of 
Cteoni attd his wite> bow did Ml jgbod pfittc^ fe^ 
Joite at ths. thoughts of seeitt^ this dfeir tkiM of 
his butitA ^ueeh ! bat ^en tliey told kirh Mii- 
tina was vfcad, anid show^ the- monument tke^ 
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had erected for her, great was the misery thifr 
mdst wretched father endured, and not being 
able to bear the sight of that country where hifr 
last hope and only memory of his dear Thaisa 
was entombed, he took ship, and hastily departed 
from Tharsus. From the day he entered the 
ship a dull and heavy melancholy seized him. 
He never spoke, and seemed totally insensible to 
every thing around him. 

Sailing from Tharsus to Tyre, the ship in its 
course passed by Metaline, where Marina dwelt ; 
tlie governor of which place, Lysimachus, ob- 
serving this royal vessel from the shore, and 
desirous of knowing who was on board, went ia 
a barge to the side of the ship, to satisfy his cu** 
riosity. Hellicanus received him very courte^ 
ously, and told him that the ship came frora 
Tyre, and that they were conducting thithev 
Pericles, their prince ; ** A man, sir,'* said Hel- 
licanus, '^ who has not spoken to any one these 
three months, nor taken, any sustenance, but jusfe 
to prolong his grief; it would be tedious to re<^ 
peat the whole ground of his distemper, but the 
main springs from the loss of a beloved daughter 
iuid a wife»" Lysimachus begged, to see ihh 
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afflicted prince, and when he beheld Pericles, he 
saw he had been once a goodly person, and he 
said to him, ** Sir king, all hail, the gods pre- 
serve you, hail, royal sir I" But in vain Lysima- 
chus spoke to him; Pericles made no answer, 
nor did he appear to perceive any stranger ap^ 
proached. And then Lysimacfaus bethought 
bim of the peerless maid Marina, that haply 
with her sweet tongue she might win some an- 
swer from the silent prince : and with the con* 
sent of Hellicanus he sent for Marina, and when 
she entered the ship in which her own~ father sat 
motionless with grief, they welcomed her on 
board as if they had known she was their prin^^ 
cess 'f and they cried, ^^ She is a gallant lady.'' 
Lysimachtts was well pleased to hear their com- 
mendations, and he said, ^^ She is such an one 
that were I well assured she came of noble birth, 
I would wish no better choice, and think me 
rarely blest in a wife." And then he addressed 
her in courtly terms, as if the lowly-seeming 
maid had been the high-born lady he wished to 
find her, calling her Fair and beautiful Marina^ 
telling her a great prince on board that ship had 
fallen into a sad and mournful silence j and> as if 
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Marina liad the power of conferrmg facakli and 
felicity, be begged she weuld undertake to axn 
the royal stranger of bis melaficholy. ** Sir," 
«atd Marina, ^ I will use my utmost skill in his 
Kcovcry, provided none but i and my maid be 
suffered to come ntar him." 

She, who at Metaline had so carefully C9tv> 
cealed her bird, ashamed to tell that xmc of 
royal ancestry was now a elave, iirst began to 
speak to Pericles of the waywardNchangee in hei 
own hiCi telling faun from what a high estate 
herself had fallen. As if she had Icnown it was 
her royal fathor ^e stood before, dl llie words 
she spoke were of her own sormrs; but her 
teason for so doing was, that ^e knew nothing 
more wins tlie attention of the unibitanscte dian 
ihe necital of some sad calamity to maftch t$)^ 
iown. The sound of her «weet vcmcc aroused the 
fhrooping prince ; he lifted up his eyes, which 
bad been so long fixed and motionlesf; and 
Mscina, who was the perfect im^e of her mo- 
tiier, pEOtemed to liis amassed €fight ilhe Matures 
p{ his dead qiseen. The long-^lent prince was 
bnae morie heard to epeafc. ** My dearest wife,^ 
said tiw awakened Pevkles, ^^ was like this maid, 
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and such a on^ might my daughter have i}een. 
My queen's square brows, her 'Sitature ^ air mch^ 
as waad-Uke straiti as silver-iroiced, faer eyes as 
|ewel-Uke« Where do you live, yoimg maid? 
Report your parentage, t think you said yoa 
had been tossed fmm wrong to injiiry, and that 
you diought your griefs would equal mme, sf botJi 
were^penftd." "Some such thing I said,*' re- 
plied Markia» ^ and «aid no more than what iny 
thoughts did warrant me as hkely.'* " Tell me 
JronrstorjV' aiawercd Perides^ ** if I find yoit 
have known the thousandth pact of my en« 
durance, you have borne your sorrows like a 
BoaXf and I liave suffered like a girl 4 yet you 
io look like Patienoe gazing xm kings' graves^ 
and smiUssg Extrenifty out of act. Tell me 
your name, oiy nsost kind Yirgmi Recount your 
story, I beseech yosn^ -Come, sit by me.'^ How 
was Pcrides surprised when ^e said hex name 
was Morma, for he knew it was no visual name, 
bnt had been invented by himself for his own 
child to signify ^ea^inm : ** O, I am mocked,** 
said he, ^ and you are sent hither by some in-* 
censed god «o make the world laugh at me.'^ 
^ Patience, good sir,'* said Marina, ** or t nvusC 
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cease here.'* « Nay/' said Pfericres, *« I will be 
patient j you little know how you do startle me, 
to call yourself Marina.'* " The name,*' she re- 
plied, ** was given me by one that had some 
power, my father, and a king." ** How, a ting's 
daughter !" said Pericles, " and called Marina ! 
But are you flesh and blood ? Are you no fairy? 
Speak on •, where were you bom ? and wherefore 
called Marina?" She replied^ "I was called 
Marina, because I was bom at sea. My mother 
wrt; the daughter of a king; she died the mh 
liuie I was bora, as my good nurse Lychorida 
has often told me weeping* The king my father 
left me at Thatsusy till the eruel wife of Oeon 
sought to murder me. A crew of pirates came 
and rescued me, and brought me here to Me^ 
taline. But, good sir, why do you weep ? It 
may be, you think me an impostor. But indeed^ 
sir, I am the daughter to king Pericles, if good 
king Pericles be living." Then Pericles, terri* 
fied as it seemed at his own sudden joy, and 
doubtful if this could be real, loudly called fo» 
his attendants, who rejoiced at the sound of their 
beloved king's voice; and he said to HeUicanus^ 
^« O HeUicanus, strike me, give me a gash, put 
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me to present pain, lest this great sea of joys 
rushing upon me overbear the shores of my 
mortality. Q, come hither, thou that wast born 
at sea, buried at Tharsus, and found at sea again. 
O Hellicanus, down on your knees, thank the 
holy gods ! This is Marina. Now blessings on 
thee, my child ! Give me fresh garments, mine 
own Hellicanus ! She is not dead at Tharsus, as 
she should have been by the savage Dionysia. 
Sbie shall tell you all> when you shall kneel to 
her, and call her your very princess* Who is 
this ?" (observing Lysimachus for the first time). 
M Sir,*^ said Hellicanus^ '* k is die governor of 
Met^ine, who, hearing of your melancholy, came 
to see you.*' "I embrace you, sir,** said Pe- 
Tides. ^ Give me my robes ! I am well with 
beholding — ~0 Heaven bless my girl! But 
hark ! what music is that ?'* — for now, either 
•ent by some kind god, or by his own delighted 
fancy deceived, he seemed to hear soft music. 
*' My lord, I hear none," replied Hellicanus. 
" None," said Pericles ; ** why it is the music of 
the spheres." As there was no music to be 
heard, Lysimachus concluded that the sudden joy 
bad unsettled tlie prince's understanding; and 



he said, *^ It 16 not good to cfogs him ; let iitn 
have hits way:" ^nd then ^hey tpM him ifaef 
heard the music i and 4)e now <:ofi[iplatnii)g t)f a^ 
drowsy slaaiber toming over himy hfAmzottm 
j>ersiiaded him to Teat on a couch, and placing a^ 
jyillow under his hea4| he, qaite oterpowcareA 
with excess of joy, simk kitb ^ sottad «leep, and 
Marina watched in silence by the coudk of her 
^beping [parent 

Wiute he Bkft, Pericles dreamed a dretiift 
A^hich snade him resolve u> ,go to Ephe^iis. U3» 
dream was, that Diana, the Goddess of the Epht^ 
alanai appeared to himj and commanded hita to 
fgo to her temple at J^phestsiSi and there hehtt 
Iter altar to -declaim the uctf of his life tnd mit^ 
feartufiei^l and by her silver boweh^ BWore» that 
if he performed her injunction, he should itiecfc 
wi]th some rare felicky. When he awdke, bdm|^ 
miracnlously refre^ed) he told his dreaiH, and 
that his resoluttoR was to ob^y ihe bidding of 
die GodfEk^Sk 

Then Lf sicnaclvi;^ invited Feifkte& to pom^ (m 
shores and refresh himself with stfch eiltertaifi^ 
^xventas he should fiad at Metaline> which com^ 
(eous oSei F«ricks acc^ingi agisted to tipif 
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wkh bini for the space <A a day- or t«gro. During' 
whkb tiifnG wt tni^ well suppose what feastiirgsi^ 
-whsA rejoicings, what Gosdy shews and emef'^ 
tiiinmenfo the governor made in Bfetafifte^ to 
greet' the*royal fother^ of hi» ^ar Mlariftai whom* 
in het objure fortunea he had so respected*. 
Nibr did Be»ele9 ftown upon Lysiftiachus^'s- suit, 
when he^ uiqd<*r8lood' how He had., honoured his^ 
ehild in the days of her* lew est-atei and' thai 
Marina shewed herselP not averse to his pro- 
posals; onl^ he n*ad(fe it^ a condition, before he 
gave his consent^ that they should mit with him- 
the shiwe of the Ephe^an Diana: to whose' 
temple they, shortly after j aJl three undertook a 
voyages and, the goddess herself filling their 
sails with prosperotts winds^ after a few weeks 
they arrived in safety at Ephesus. 

There was standing near the altar of the god- 
dess, vi^hen Pericles with his train entered the 
temple^ the good Cerimon (now grown very aged) 
who had restored Thaisa, the wife of Pericles, 
to life ; and Thaisa, now a priestess of the tern* 
pit, was standing before the altar ; and though 
the many years he had passed in sorrow for her 
loss had mueh altered Pericles^ Thaisa thought 
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she knew her husband's features, an4 when he 
approached the altar and began to speak, she 
Temembered his voice, and listened to his words 
with wonder and a joyful amazement. And 
these were the words that Pericles spoke before 
the altar : '^ Hail, Diana ! to perform thy just 
commands, I here confess myself the prince of 
Tyre, who, frighted from my country, at Penta- 
polis wedded the fair Thsdsa : she died at sea in 
childbed, but brought forth a maid«child called 
Marina. The maid at Tharsus was nursed with 
Dionysia, who at fourteen years thought to kill 
her; but her better stars brought her to Metaline, 
by whose shores as I sailed, her good fortunes 
brought this child on board, where by her most 
clear remembrance she made herself known to be 
my daughter." 

Thaisa, unable to bear the transports which 
his words had raised in her, cried out, *' You 

are, you are, O royal Pericles" and fainted. 

** What means this woman?" said Pericles: " she 
dies ; help, gentlemen !" " Sir," said Cerimon, 
*• if you have told Diana's altar true, this is your 
wife." " Reverend gentleman, no ;" said Peri- 
cles : ** I threw her overboard with these very 
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^ms." Cerimon then recounted how, early one 
tempestuous mornings this lady was thrown upon 
the Ephesian shore i how, opening the coffin, he 
found therein rich jewels, and a paper; how, 
happily, he recovered her, and placed her here 
in Diana's temple. And now, Thaisa being re- 
stored from her swoon, said, " O my lord, are 
you not Pericles ? Like him you speak, like 
Kim you are. Did you not name a tempest, a 
birth and death ?" He, astonished, said, *^ The 
voice of dead Thaisa !" " That Thaisa am I, 
she replied, ** supposed dead and drowned. 
** O true Diana !" exclaimed Pericles, in a pas- 
sion of devout astonishment. ^' And now,*' said 
Thaisa, " I know you better. Such a ring as 
I see on your finger did the king my father give 
you, when we with tears parted from him at 
P^ntapolis." ** Enough, you gods !*' cried Pe- 
ricles, ** your present kindness makes my past 
miseries sport. O come, Thaisa, be buried a 
second time within these arms.'* 

And Marina said, " My heart leaps to be gone 
into my mother's bosom." Then did Pericles 
shew his daughter to her mother, saying, " Look 
who kneel^ here, flesh of thy flesh, thy burthen 
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at aea> and. oalled Marina^ because she wa» 
yielded tbere." *^ Blest and my awn*!** said 
Thaisa : and while she hung in «apHirott»^ jdy 
aver her chtld^. Pericles: knelt bsfore the i^aTf 
sayingi, " Pure D)aina,,bless> thee* for thyvisto. 
Ear this, I will oiFer oblations nightly to thee.'* 
And then a^< thm-e did Pericles^ with tUe cdn^ 
sent of Thaisa^ solecrmljr a^ance their daughter, 
the virtuous Marina, to: the well-descfrvinj^ Lysi^^ 
macbus itiimaniiqge; 

Thus hare we: seen in Pericles^ his queen, and 
d^ughter^ a fbmous' example of' virtue assailed 
byr calamity (through the su&ranee of Hbaven, 
to teach; patience and constsney to men), under 
the same guidance becoming; finely sucoei^ul, 
and: trniihphii^ over chliiloe and change. In 
Hellteanus: w& Uxv«: beheld a notable^ pattern of 
truth, of faith,. and loyal tys who, when he might 
have succeeded- to a thrbne^ chose rather to 
recall ther rightful owner to* his possession j than 
to become great by another's wrong* In *the 
wearthy Cerimonj who restored Thaisa to life, 
we are instructed how goodness directed by 
knowledge, , in bestowing benefits upon man-^ 
kind^ approaches, to the nature of |he god^. 
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It oaly remains to be tokl^^ diAt Diotifsm^ Ae 
wicked wife of Clfcdri, rtfA with an end pro- 
portionable to her dcg e ns v ^tbc inhabitants of 
TfaarsuS) when fafer cruel ^temft ^J^pmt fist'mtk 
was known, riiiing id: a boc^y to revenge the 
dftugfater of Ihehr benefactors atiid s^ttHig fire 
to the palace of Cleon^ burnt both him and^ 
her, and their whote houachotd : the goicls 
seeming well plea^ed^ that so foul a murder,. 
thoQgh but mtemionai, tftkd never carried inta 
2tct, sfht)ul({ be punished iii a way befitti'rtg its 
enormity. 



TliE END. 
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